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By MAY DRYDEN. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


} I Lona for peace. 

‘ Ah me, I am so tired! 

\ I do so want to rest. 

q Tf life might cease, 

| Tf never more my bosom might be fired 

; By passion and by sin, 

Perhaps some good work might in me begin ; 
But Lord Thou knowest best. 


I am so weary now ! 
All the day long I have been fighting, fighting. 
Now giving way, and in my sin delighting ; 
Now trying hard to deal one manly blow, 
And slay my foe. 
I am not strong enough to fight alone, 
And yet too blind to see my Father’s hand ; 
I cannot feel His arm around me thrown. 
My knees are weak, longer I cannot stand. 
Oh, Father! take me home, and give me rest, 
Or teach me still to say, ‘‘ Thou knowest best.” 





Let me rest, Father ! 

Just a little while 

Oh, let me rest! Or rather 
For one short breathing-space upon me smile. 
Then when the spirit in me waxes strong, 
T will be brave again. It is so long 
Since peace in my torn bosom was a guest. 
But if I still must fight, ‘‘ Thou knowest best.” 





4 Dick read his verses over once or twice, 
and then shook his head and sighed. 
“Yes,” said he to himself; “ that is 
4 poor Gordon all over. And now the 
i question is, what on earth am I going to 
; do about it? I should like to take Everett 
{ Fenchurch, and give him a thorough good 
k ducking, and I would, too, if I thought it 
would do poor old Gordon any good. He 
will have a brain-fever or something if he 
goes on like this. Why, it’s enough to 
H make a baby of a fellow to look at him 
j sometimes. He has not a scrap of comfort 
except in Clarence, and she, poor child! is 
far too much like him to brace him up at 
Pall. This parson-lord of theirs is making 
a regular heathen of him, too. It is too bad 
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the poor fellow should have no peace even 
in his religion. I have it!” 

With a gleam of satisfaction on his face, 
Dick put his verses in his pocket and his 
hat on his head, and left the house. He 
had been a fortnight with his cousins now, 
and was quite domesticated, going to and 
fro as he would, visiting the mill, and 
making friends with the hands in their 
own homes, 

Sometimes he disappeared for a whole 
day together. Sometimes he shut himself 
up in his bedroom and wrote from morn- 
ing until night. But when he was with 
his cousins, he never failed in his easy, 
courteous good-temper. He asked no 
questions, and, indeed, that was not 
necessary, for Gordon was always of a 
very communicative nature. Dick, on the 
contrary, rarely volunteered information 
about himself, though he did not withhold 
it when asked for. 

Now he walked briskly away from 
Wilton in a southerly direction, passing on # 
his way through a long lane with little 
cottages all down one side. At one of 
these he stopped and knocked, and being 
answered by a gruff, “Come in!” lifted 
the latch and entered. : 

The room was just the usual Lancashire 
workman’s sitting, or rather living room— 
that room which is characteristic of the 
county and yet rarely fails to have 
peculiarities which render it characteristic 
of the individual also. There was a wide 
fireplace to the right hand of the door, a 
high oaken mantelshelf surmounting the 
brightly-blacked kitchen-range. A project- 
ing partition hid it from the door, being just 
large enough to shelter from all possible 
draught a big wooden chair with a patch. 
work cushion in it. On the other side oi 
the fireplace, and between it and a second { 
door which led to the back of the cottage, 
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was an immense settle or sofa, chintz- 
covered and cushioned. 

Opposite to the fireplace was a large and 
beautifully-polished mahogany sideboard 
or chest-of-drawers, or, rather, a combina- 
tion of the two, the numerous brass handles 
of which made, by their reflection of the 
glowing fire, so many spots of light in the 
rather dark room ; for you will never see a 
Lancashire living-room without a fire even 
in the warmest weather. Our Lancashire 
lads and lasses love heat, probably because 
so many of them carry on their daily 
business in a temperature abnormally high ; 
and people who live in a coal-district are 
not wont to economise fuel. 

The mahogany corner-cupboard and the 
tall eight-day clock, the brass dogs and 
candlesticks on the mantelpiece, were other 
of the ordinary features of such a dwelling- 
room. So, too, was the sampler on the 
wall, worked in coloured threads, and 
framed and glazed, which, beneath three 
verses of one of Watts’s hymns, set forth 
how the above was the work of one Jemima 
Ann Cook, the whole being surrounded by 
a border of impossible birds and flowers. 

The special characteristics of this room 
were three clocks over and above the tall 
one opposite the corner-cupboard, a baro- 
meter, two or three thermometers, and 
various weather-charts. 

As Richard Sanders entered, the mistress 
of the house came forward from her sewing- 
machine with a pleasant smile, saying: 

“Coom yer ways in an’ set ye deawn. 
Oi’m glad to see thee. Si’thee, man, what’n 
a fool my measter’s been an’ made o’ 
himsel’.” 

“What has he been doing now, Mrs. 

Bowles?” asked Dick, advancing to the 
settle, where an elderly man, with grey hair 
and very strongly-marked features, was 
lying. 
“ Doan’t you believe nout that she says, 
Mr. Sanders,” said the invalid, with a 
comical look on his keen, shrewd face. 
“QOi’ve gotten a touch o’ th’ rheumatiz i’ 
my back—that’s aw.” 

“ Rheumatiz,” said the woman sharply. 
* Ay, an’ ony mon’s loike to have rheu- 
matiz ’ut goes out i’ a pouring rain at 
twelve o'clock at neet to mak’ eaut th’ 
weather odds.” 

“Well, you see,” said the old man de- 
precatingly, “oime a bit of a* student 
loike.” 

“Student!” answered his wife “A 
gradely student! Next toime as oi wed 
ivll noane be a student, but a mon wi’ 





some mak’ o’ common-sense i’ his yed. 
Naw, measter, bide still, conno yo? Eh! 
Oi niver did see-sich a mon. Whoi conno’ 
yo’ stay put a bit?” 

For all her sharp tongue, the woman 
had a very gentle hand, and adjusted a 
quilt over her husband’s feet with a very 
loving touch. 

Qi were only goin’ to give Mr. Sanders 
a cheer,” said he ; “si’thee, he’s stonning 
aw this while.” 

‘* Eh, fer sure, so he is! Sit thee deawn, 
Mr. Sanders, an’ niver heed my clacken. 
My tongue’s loike Jacob Black’s bicycle—’ut 
were a deal easier to start nor to stop.” 

“ Have you done anything for your 
rheumatism, Mr. Bowles ?” asked Dick. 

“ Aye; a friend o’ mine gave me some 
stuff, but it made me mortal sick.” 

“ Let’s look at it.” 

The woman brought the bottle willingly 
enough ; Dick smelt and tasted, and then 
burst out laughing. 

“Why, Mr. Bowles,” said he, “it is a 
mercy you were sick. You might have 
been poisoned ; you should have rubbed 
this on outside,” 

“Eh, should he neaw, fur sure?” said 
the woman admiringly. “Just to think 
on’t! We might have had a crowner’s 
inquest an’ the body lyin’ eaut at The Blue 
Bell. ih, but oi’d niver have shamed to 
have asked th’ minister to a’ buried yo’, 
measter.” 

“Thou’d a had to ask’t, my lass. Oi 
couldna a laid quiet anywhere else but i’ 
th’ owd chapel-yard.” , 

“ What sort of a man is this minister of 
yours?” asked Dick suddenly. 

Old Bowles was on his guard instantly, 
but answered civilly : 

“ He’s a better sort o’ man than any 
other man i’ this neighbourhood, sir. 
Theer’s but a few o’ that sort comes into 
this world. You know he’s a Unitarian ?” 

“Ah, yes! But that does not make 
him a good man, you know.” 

It goes a long way towards it, onyway,” 
said the man. “ It stands to reason it must, 
you know.” 

* Why ?” 

“Whoi? Do you think if oi said to 
eawr little Sammy, ‘Look you heer, mi 
lad; theaw mun go to schoo’, but if 
thou’st nouty thou mun say thou't 
sorry, an’ then oi’ll noane punish thee— 
oi'll tak’ it eawt o’ thy brother,’ that he'd 
be as likely to behave as if oi said, ‘Si’ 
thee, Sam, if thou’rt noane good to-day 
thou’ll get strap to-neet’?” 
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‘*‘ Well, your religion may make a man 
upright, I admit, but, I fancy, very hard 
and uncharitable.” 

“‘ Neaw do go an’ talk wi’ the minister, 
sir. You'll not say that again. Eh, it’s 
as good as a sermon on charity to look at 
his face. Theer’s not one o’ th’ childer 
but knows him, an’ would run a quarter of 
a mile for a word from him; theer’s not 
one of the folk dare say a word of’s neebour 
but what’s koind to th’ minister—not even 
owd Ben Crossley, an’ Ben’s blessing is no 
sweeter nor some folks’ cursing.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Dick, rising, “I must 
be going. Don’t you poison yourself 
before I come again. Take care of him, 
Mrs. Bowles. Do not let him study the 
weather odds in the rain any more. I'll 
risk it,” he added to himself as he left the 
house; “I'll risk it. If that’s the sort of 
a man he is, I’m right. And old Bowles 
can see as far into a millstone as most 
people. I wonder if the parson will 
try to convert me, and whether he’s 
seen me at chapel these last two Sundays. 
There is no need to say right out that I 
need no converting.” 

Dick followed the lane until it opened 
out upon a green, on one side of which 
was an old white farmhouse, smothered in 
horse-chestnuts, on the other a little inn, 
Farther on, on the north side of the green, 
and between it and some fields, stood a 
little, old-fashioned, square chapel, the 
only irregularities of which were a projec- 
tion or recess at one end, containing the 
organ, and the tiny belfry, with its one 
old bell. It had a history, that old bell, 
and the congregation would not have 
exchanged it for the finest peal in the 
parish, Had it not been the bell which 
had summoned the folks to worship in the 
very first chapel built on that site, in the 
old, old days, when the congregation was 
founded by one of the two thousand 
ministers ejected from the Church for 
conscience sake? 

On one side of the chapel were school- 
buildings of a much more recent date than 
itself; on the other, a narrow path led 
from the chapel-porch to the little old house 
of the chapel-keeper. The two latter build- 
ings—i.e., the chapel and the house-—stood 
in a graveyard, and the whole was sur- 
rounded by a neat iron railing. 

Dick regarded it contemplatively for a 
few minutes, then turned up to the left, 
and in a few moments found himself in 
front of the old parsonage, where dwelt 
the Ray. William Franks, minister of 





Lorton Chapel—Lorton Chapel in fact, as 
well as in name, since, though it was 
Dissenting, it was the only place of wor- 
ship in Lorton. Nay, its schools were the 
only schools in Lorton, and had been so for 
nearly a hundred years. 

Dick gave his name to the servant who 
opened the door, and was at once shown 
into the minister’s study. 

Mr. Franks numbered many clever men 
amongst his flock, but not one would 
admit himself so clever as the minister ; 
many wise men, but none who could vie 
with him in wisdom. Some of his people 
were tender-hearted and loving, but his 
life was a lesson in charity and justice to 
the best of them. A friend and companion 
to the youthful as well as the old, at sixty 
years of age he bore in his bosom a heart 
as young as that of a man of twenty, and 
as simple and trusting as a child’s. Such 
was the man who, rising as Dick entered 
the room, removed his spectacles, and, 
giving him an earnest, scrutinising, but 
kindly look, bade him be seated. 

Dick had a habit of going straight to 
his point, which often saved him a world of 
trouble. Now he followed his usual 
practice. 

“TJ. have ventured to trouble you, sir,” 
said he, ‘because I want a little advice, 
and I felt sure I might confide in you. 


safely.” 
“ Yes?” said Mr. Franks. ‘ Now, may 
I ask why ?” 


“T have been several times to your 
chapel, sir, and I know quite a number of 
the people round here.” 

“ Well, if I can help you I will; and, 
at any rate, you may trust me safely.” 

For answer, Dick drew his verses from 
his pocket and handed them to Mr. Franks, 
The latter put on his spectacles, read the 
MS. attentively, and then asked : 

“ Yours?” 

“ Yes,” said Dick; ‘my composition, 
but not my state of mind, sir. It is that 
of a friend, as nearly as I can read him, 
and I am sure you will admit that it is a 
bad one. I want to know what to do for 
him,” 

“ Are you not rather young to interfere 
in such a case as this?” 

“Oh, I’m not so young as I look ; I am 
over twenty-one. Not that I would have 
meddled, though, had there been anyone 
else to lend a helping hand.” 

“Does your friend live in this neigh- 
bourhood ? ” 


“ Yes—at Wilton. He is my cousin ; I 
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am staying with him. I thought, if I came 
to see you, you would, perhaps, return my 
call, and I might introduce you.” 

“ Whois your cousin’s own clergyman?” 

“ Lord Laxton.” 

“Ah!” 

I need not enter into all the particulars 
of the conversation. Suffice it to say that 
Dick established a visiting acquaintance 
for himself with Mr. Franks, and began to 
cherish hopes of inducing Gordon Fen- 
church to try what a change of parsons 
might do for him. 





THE CROWN DIAMONDS OF 
FRANCE. 


A mMysTERY still hangs around the 
history of precious stones. The dim un- 
certainty which veils their origin, and, 
above all, the utter ignorance in which 
after four thousand years of research and 
study the wisest men amongst the human 
race still remain with regard to the purpose 
for which they were created, invests them 
with a weird interest peculiar to themselves. 
Something like awe is always combined 
with the astonishment with which we con- 
template a specimen of the diamond, and 
are bidden to express admiration at its 
beauty and value. Science will tell us that 
it is nothing more than a compound of 
silicate, soda, and magnesium ; and yet the 
learned Professor Després, the greatest 
chemist of our day, spent whole months in 
manipulating these ingredients without 
being able to produce a single spark indi- 
cative of success in producing the diamond 
by artificial means. He was so indignant 
at being bafiled in his research, that he was 
fain to confess to his pupils in the lecture- 
room that he was almost inclined to agree 
with a certain learned Hebrew professor 
who affirms that all precious stones, and 
the diamond in particular, still belong to 
the dominion of Satan. ‘In the begin- 
ning,” says he, ‘God created all things 
upon this earth for the benefit of man- 
kind, but Satan, being driven from his 
domination over earth’s surface, still 
maintains his hold over all things which 
lie below. Thus gold and silver have 
tempted men to infamy, lead and iron to 
murder and warfare, sulphur and carbon 
to swift destruction of God’s image in 
the human race. Now, worse than all this 
—for these hidden substances can but 
destroy the body—it will be found that 
every precious gem extracted from the 
earth has power to destroy the soul, being 





invested with a portion of the still un- 
blest soul of the earth itself, where it has 
lain concealed from the beginning of all 
time, and is still subjected to the power of 
the Evil One. The diamond in p&rticular 
is accounted amongst the surest weapons 
for wreaking vengeance on the human 
race, and Satan never fails to make it serve 
his purpose whenever a fitting opportunity 
presents itself in the weakness or wicked- 
ness of man or woman kind.” And surely 
it would seem as if there were some truth 
in the assertion, when we turn to the 
record of the murders, the mutilations, 
the horrible tortures inflicted by tyrants 
to obtain possession of the baubles which, 
save for the false value attributed to them 
through human vanity, would be found 
worthless in themselves. 

The strange idea expressed by many 
ancient writers that all precious stones 
have an especial will of their own, which, 
when exercised, has been found more 
powerful than the human will itself, and 
will bring a blessing or a curse to the pos- 
sessor according to their own caprice and 
pleasure, has been encouraged in some 
degree by the examples which have 
occurred in the history of France. 

The diamond necklace of Marie 
Antoinette which led to the French Revo- 
lution; the diamond seal with which Louis 
Seize stamped his adherence to the Con- 
stitution proposed by the insurgent 


authorities on that memorable 16th of. 


August, when the King donned the red cap 
of Liberty ; have both disappeared. The 
necklace was broken up, so it is surmised, 
and taken to Russia, where it still exists, 
but concealed by the family to whom it had 
been entrusted. The seal fell from the 
King’s trembling hand after it had pressed 
the wax upon the parchment. It rolled 
upon the carpet and was never found, 
although the dazzling brilliancy of the 
diamonds which surrounded the cornelian 
centre should have rendered it visible 
enough upon that hot and broiling after- 
noon, with the August sun streaming 
through the windows. 

The “Regent” diamond has surely 
brought ill-luck enough to its possessors ! 
They say that Governor Pitt, who acquired 
it from the Indian native who had murdered 
the sentinel-priest set to watch the idol 
whose sacred countenance it had adorned 
for many generations, had been warned of 
its evil influence, but would not believe the 
superstition until he discovered that each 
time he wore it some dire misfortune was 
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sure to happen to his family. There be 
many people in Paris who will persist in 
attributing the disasters which beset the 
French Empire to the sinister influence 
of the jewel. The Empress Eugénie wore 
it on her forehead at the private banquet 
given at the Tuileries on the occasion of the 
Emperor’s departure for the frontier. A 
ponche Chonneur was offered to his majesty 
by the officers of the staff, in imitation of 
the simple custom observed in the French 
army when a subaltern is promoted to a 
higher rank. The ceremony was strictly 
private—beyond the military officers none 
but the most intimate friends had been 
invited—the artist who had done honour 
to various conspicuous acts of the 
Emperor’s Government, the Oriental savant 
who had shed lustre on the glories of the 
opening of the Canal of Suez, the poet 
who had celebrated the deeds of the 
Imperial reign, and one or two other 
celebrities who had attached their for- 
tunes to the Imperial Court. But the 
Empress, with feminine impulse, willing to 
do all honour to the enterprise which was 
to cover the Empire with its crowning 
glory in the defeat of the Prussian army, 
had attired herself in full court-dress, a 
robe of green brocade—the colour of hope, 
according to French tradition—and had 
adorned herself with her finest diamonds, 
amongst which the Regent of course stood 
prominent. It surmounted the great 
brilliant eagle on her bosom. The 
Orientalist gazed upon it with knitted 
brow and puzzled countenance, trying to re- 
member the Indian legend connected with 
the gem. He had only recently been study- 
ing the meaning of its Hindostani name, 
disguised as it is by a double signification, 
and was struck by the idea that it should 
be called ‘ L’ceil du Diable ”—the Devil's 
Eye. This was the last time the Regent 
was ever worn,.and it was consigned to its 
place amongst the state jewels that night, 
with the anticipation of its being soon 
required on the Emperor’s return. 

Yet, notwithstanding all the gloomy 
traditions connected with the Crown 
Diamonds of France, they are, it is said, 
to be put up to auction—to be sold, in 
short, to the highest bidder. What man 
will be bold enough to purchase the 
insignia of royalty, with which have been 
associated in men’s minds through long 
generations the grandeur and glory of 
France? Who will dare to bid for the 
Regent? The very announcement of the 
sale in the Moniteur was received with 





indignation by the royalists of every class 
throughout the country. It seemed like the 
last farewell to all hoped for restoration of 
the Court, the first opening of the new era 
of vulgarity and violence which had so long 
been dreaded. It had been at first imagined 
that the advertisement in the Moniteur had 
been put forth as a feeler, merely to ascertain 
the temper of the people, until the reality 
of the threat became evident by the public 
exhibition of the jewels in the Salle des 
Etats, in the Louvre. And, sure enough, 
there the diamonds were displayed in due 
array. The species of cage in which they 
were enclosed was let into the wall, and the 
recess was hung with violet velvet drapery. 
This was artistically distributed on three 
broad shelves covered with the same 
material, so as to throw back the flame 
and flash of the gems with a fierceness and 
brilliancy that no other colour could have 
power to convey. A glass case enveloped 
the whole, and, for safety’s sake, a row of 
iron bars prevented the visitor from ap- 
proaching too near the gorgeous show. 
The velvet-covered stand on which the 
jewels reclined was made to sink 
through a trap-door into the flooring, and 
at the terrible words, so dreaded of artists 
in the picture-gallery, when uttered in a 
stentorian voice by the guardian, “ Messieurs 
on fer-r-rme !” the whole display vanished . 
as if by magic, the clinking of a second 
iron grating giving notice of the existence 
of additional security beneath the floor. 

The objects exhibited were comparatively 
few in number. The most precious of the 
jewels in the eye of the antiquarian—those 
which belonged to the ancient Queens of 
France, and emphatically denominated “Le 
Trésor de France”—were presented by the 
City of Paris to the Duchess d’Angouléme on 
her marriage, perhaps by way of compensa- 
tion forthe martyrdom of her parents, and as 
token of forgiveness of the injuries she had 
been made to suffer by the donors. The 
Duchess d’Angouléme never wore them. 
She sold them at a later period to foreign 
dealers, and the money was invested in 
Austrian bonds to constitute a marriage- 
portion for the Count de Chambord. 

Most of the jewels once belonging 
to Josephine and Marie Louise were 
reset for the Empress Eugénie, who 
revived the taste for jewelled ornaments 
which had lain dormant during the reign 
of Louis Philippe. And it was the Empress 
Eugénie who had all the honours of the 
present collection. The necklaces, prin- 
cipally composed of the gems belonging 
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to the different orders conferred upon the 
Great Napoleon by the sycophantic foreign 
sovereigns of his day, were gracefully 
arranged in festoons upon the first tier of 
the show-stand. All those worn at the 
different state-balls at the Tuileries during 
the Empire were there, save the one given by 
the Emperor to his fair bride on the morning 
of their marriage, in which appeared the 
famous emeralds bought of Don Pedro as a 
surprise for the beautiful Eugénie. It was 
rumoured that this necklace had been sub- 
tracted from the collection long before the 
fall of the Empire, and had remained 
quietly slumbering in her majesty’s jewel- 
case until it was brought to England, where 
the emeralds were taken from their setting 
and sold. Upon the necklace-stand blazed 
forth the famous diamond girdle which at 
the time of its appearance set all Paris by 
the ears, in mad dispute as to the propriety 
or indiscretion of the publicity given to its 
manufacture. The design of this tremendous 
piece of workmanship was furnished by the 
celebrated actress, Mdlle. Desclauzas, for 
whom the original-was made to wear in the 
* Biche au Bois,” at the Porte St. Martin. 
It is, perhaps, one of the finest things of 
the kind ever produced. On the tier above 
came the eight coronets, of divers fashions, 
all of them composed of jewels of the first 
water, and the setting of most finished 
execution. The legend goes that these 
coronets were made to wear on each suc- 
ceeding day during the festivities given on 
their og | a cg through the eastern 
provinces of France. Here also were the 
various shapes of the queenly crown as 
worn by the female sovereigns of France, 
from that worn upon the plaited hair of the 
good Queen Blanche, to that which adorned 
the powdered wig of Marie Antoinette. 

On the topmost tier of all was laid the 
famous Regent. All visitors were attracted 
at once by its magnetic power. It seemed 
to possess a vitality peculiar to itself—to 
stare, and sometimes fiercely flash, almost 
blinding the beholder with its sudden glare. 
The Regent, beheld sideways, seemed now 
and then to possess a wondrous expression 
of malignity—the very realisation of the 
“ Devil’s Eye”—too fierce and glittering 
to be gazed upon; catching the light 
upon its facets and sending back sparks 
which appeared to fly all round—upon 
the floor, and on the ceiling, and the walls 
—the prismatic brilliancy leaping from one 
spot to another, according as the sun’s rays 
shot through the lofty casements of the 
Salle ; then, as suddenly, the “‘Devil’s Eye” 





would seem to close, as if in weariness, and 
all was dull with the dulness of the film 
spread over a blind man’s eyes, opaque and 
white. A passing cloud had gone over 
the sun, and the lustre was diminished, 
leaving but the cold, hard light upon its 
surface. 

Many people who remembered the 
‘“‘ Eugénie ” diamond, bought by Napoleon 
the Third to be worn as a clasp to the 
great emerald necklace, were puzzled to 
find it absent from the collection. They 
were told that this diamond, which once 
belonged to the Empress Catherine, who 
gave it to Prince Potemkin, was bought by 
the Emperor from one of the Prince’s 
descendants, and paid for out of his own 
private funds, therefore it could not be 
considered as belonging to the Crown. 
This diamond had been purchased as 
consort to the Regent, in consequence of 
the strange superstition which tells us that 
diamonds are apt to wax dim and lose their 
lustre if left to pine in solitude ; so together 
had they been made to shine, the one at 
the throat, the other on the bosom or the 
forehead of the Empress on every great 
State occasion. This gem was sold in 
London to the Guicowar of Baroda, who 
is supposed, by the way, to have disposed 
of it, no one knows to whom, as all trace 
of it has disappeared, English visitors to 
his highness never having beheld it. 

So firm is the belief among the people 
of Paris that the Crown Diamonds will 
never be parted, that very few persons 
believe in their dispersion by the auctioneer. 
It was thought that this public exhibition 
was only one of the strange adventures to 
which they have been subjected by fate, 
that all will come right again one of 
these days, and that they will be restored 
to their rank once more as guardians of 
the outward glory of the throne. 

Bat a stranger adventure than any of 
those known to the public has befallen 
the Crown Diamonds of France. It is this 
adventure which gives some colouring to 
the idea of the occult power of volition in 
the diamond, which the will of man has 
never been able either to direct or 
suppress. 

It was a rare hot day in July when the 
Revolution of 1830 broke out—so hot, 
indeed, that every window of the Palace of 
St. Cloud, where the royal family had 
for some weeks past been ‘taking the 
fresh,” as the French call it, was thrown 
back wide-open to admit the air, and the 
view of the brilliant ceremony of inspecting 
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the battalion stationed at St. Cloud by 
the Duc d’Angouléme would therefore be 
enjoyed to the full extent by the inmates of 
the chateau. The King had remained at the 
Tuileries, in order to receive a few trouble- 
some counsellors who would insist on dis- 
turbing him with their childish fears of 
the result which might ensue from the 
rising of the people, which had been anti- 
cipated in consequence of the Ordonnances, 
Any danger to the Government was 
laughed to scorn, and in spite of all warn- 
ing from those who knew the temper of 
the Paris mob, the Court had treated the 
popular discontent as a mere trifling out- 
burst to be easily quelled by “quelques coups 
de cravache,” for these were the exact words 
uttered by the Duc d’Angouléme when 
news reached him that the fighting had 
begun. He was at the moment in the very 
act of buckling on his sword to go down 
to review the troops in the park, and 
would have thought it quite beneath his 
dignity to occupy himself with the doings 
of the canaille. 

In the oval-shaped sea-green boudoir 
overlooking the park, was seated the 
Duchess d’Angouléme, with adame d’honour 
standing weurily behind her chair. Now 
and then her royal highness would gaze 
impatiently at the clock upon the console, 
and tap impatiently with her foot as if in 
annoyance. Her eyes would stray over 
the greensward of the park, where the 
troops were parading in all their bravery 
before the Duke, and she would start im- 
patiently as the word of command, uttered 
in the hoarse military shout of the officer, 
broke the stillness. The cause of this dis- 
turbance of spirit lay in the want of punc- 
tuality in the attendance of the painter 
Dubois-Drahonet, who had been appointed 
to finish her portrait for the Hotel de 
Ville at three o'clock, and it was already 
seven minutes past that time—a negligence 
of royal commands which would need most 
serious reprimand. ‘The easel stood ready 
in one corner of the boudoir—the un- 
finished picture may still be seen in one of 
the upper galleries of Versailles. When 
the quarter struck from the clock, the 
Duchess began to frown with displeasure. 
But just then, the door opened suddenly, 
and the huissier de service, pale as death, 
appeared, and in a trembling voice an- 
nounced the arrival of the painter. The 
poor fellow had evidently something more 
to say, but the habitual respect and fear of 
royalty kept him silent. There was a 
scuffling and whispering outside the door 





—an unwarranted commotion which made 
the Duchess frown ominously as she half 
rose to her feet in deprecation of the 
strange breach of palace discipline in- 
dicated by the sound. The painter himself 
seemed also to have forgotten all etiquette ; 
he rushed in with hurried step, and 
made his obeisance without the usual 
awe-stricken expression—then strode over 
to his easel, and drawing it aside with a 
sudden jerk, forgot amid his confusion the 
usual ceremony of humbly begging permis- 
sion to move. His countenance was abso- 
lutely distorted with alarm, and the 
perspiration stood in huge drops upon his 
brow. His toilet was, however, strangely 
discomposed—his coat shining with wet as 
though he had been drenched. It was some 
time before he could collect breath enough 
to apologise for the delay in his attendance. 
He had been detained by an accident on 
the road—had experienced some difficulty 
in obtaining a vehicle, etc., etc., and all 
this while labouring under such strong 
emotion that the haughtiness of the 
Duchess was softened, and she exclaimed, 
in that hoarse, gruff, manly voice of hers, 
meaning to be good-natured: ‘ Why, 
what in the world has happened to you, 
monsieur? You must have taken a 
header ”—‘“ piqué une téte” were the 
words—‘“‘in the Seine as you came 
along!” The nervous excitement of 
the poor painter was so great that 
instead of replying and telling the truth, 
he actually stared fixedly at her royal 
highness, and burst into tears! The 
worthy princess could not choose but 
imagine that this display of sensibility 
must of a certainty be caused by extreme 
emotion at having been thus familiarly 
spoken to by herself, and being in a good- 
natured frame of mind resulting from her 
ewn harmless little joke, made sign to her 
dame d’honneur to allow the painter time 
to compose himself, and turned once more 
to the balcony to look down upon the park, 
where the Duke was still watching the 
manceuvring and marching of the battalion 
of St. Cloud. Not a soul in the whole of 
that vast palace would have dared to tell 
her royal highness, that the painter had 
been compelled to get his coat thoroughly 
washed and spunged from the blood and 
brains of the soldier who had been shot 
dead at the barrier just as he had passed 
through. But the gods evidently afflict 
not only with blindness, but with deafness 
also, those on whose ruin they are bent, 
and while the poor deluded princess heard 
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not the distant clamouring, and was wonder- 
ing as she looked out towards Paris what 
could occasion such a strange dim cloud to 
hang over the city, and the painter with 
trembling hands was adjusting his canvas 
to the point it had occupied the day before, 
a horseman was seen galloping in furious 
haste over the greensward, and rushing up 
to the Duke to deliver a packet into his 
hand without the customary etiquette of 
handing it first to the aide-de-camp. “ Ah, 
a despatch from the Tuileries, to announce 
that all is quiet, no doubt?” said the 
Duchess, as she drew forth her bonbonniére 
from her reticule, and placed a leaf of the 
sugared orange-flower it contained between 
her lips. 

But presently she started back from the 
window. The Duke, after waving his 
hand in token of dismissal of the battalion, 
had turned his horse suddenly round, and 
was galloping hastily towards the court- 
yard of the chateau. In a moment all was 
confusion and dismay. The usher, forget- 
ful of courtly manners, had almost burst 
into the room; the sharp, quick step of the 
oficier @ordonnance was heard hurrying 
through the outer stone gallery. There 
was no time for packing, no time for adieux. 
In less than ten minutes the Duchess 
d’Angouléme was lifted into her carriage, 
the painter had seized his canvas and his 
box of colours, and was hurrying with his 
treasures back to Paris, and the palace of 
St. Cloud was deserted. News then was 
spread abroad at last of the capture of the 
Tuileries by the mob; the flight of the King 
from Paris, and that of the Duc d’Angouléme 
towards the frontier; that the officers com- 
manding the Tuileries had been taken 
prisoners; and that M. de la Bouillerie, 
Surintendant des Menus Plaisirs, had 
barricaded the gates of the building, with 
no other thought than that of saving the 
Crown Diamonds, of which, by his office, 
he was responsible guardian. The papers, 
the ornaments, the garments of the royal 
family had all been thrown from the 
windows of the palace, and were lying 
among the bushes and flower-beds of the 
garden. No respect was paid by the mob 
to the jewels, and the rich laces, and the 
satins, and gorgeous stuffs found in the 
wardrobes. And where lay the Crown 
Diamonds amid this confusion? The case 
containing them was lying in the midst of 
the courtyard of the Menus Plaisirs beneath 
the tressel on which a servant named 
Jean Mottu was sawing the wood for 
winter use, the sawdust, as it fell, being 





the only concealment afforded, while M. de 
la Bouillerie, armed with a pistol, walked 
up and down mounting guard, determined 
to defend to the last drop of his blood the 
treasure committed to his care. 

Meanwhile the king was flying towards 
Rambouillet. There was no electric tele- 
graph in those days, so that M. Chambellan, 
the intendant of the chateau, having received 
no intimation of the arrival of his majesty, 
who was usually preceded by a whole bevy 
of aides-de-camp, runners, and officers, was 
taken by surprise. He was completely 
paralysed on beholding the single attendant 
by whom his majesty was accompanied, 
then astounded at the absence of the 
‘En Cas” by which the royal carriage was 
usually followed in case of accidents, and 
at last exasperated at sight of the undress 
liveries and dusty boots of the servants. 
And then—no etiquette whatever !—the 
King descended from his carriage without 
assistance like any common mortal, and 
walked up the steps, not leaning on the 
arm of the chief officer as usual, but 
upon his own gold-headed cane, which 
seemed to bend beneath his weight, 
so heavy was his gait. While poor 
Chambellan, faithful to etiquette, was 
walking slowly backward, the King passed 
him hurriedly, and turned to the little apart- 
ment on the ground floor—a room which 
had always been his majesty’s favourite 
retreat on his frequent hunting visits to 
Rambouillet. It was a mysterious litile 
boudoir, the walls painted in imitation of 
growing trees and underwood, the ceiling 
arched and painted to convey the idea of 
boughs meeting overhead; all was dark- 
green and somewhat sombre. This room had 
always been known as the Bocage du Roi. 
It had been so cunningly devised that it 
seemed like a continuation of the broad 
alley without—a real bocage belonging to 
the wood itself, which stretched beyond 
the window, mysterious and silent, with 
irregular peeps of the blue sky to be 
seen between the foliage. The room 
was furnished in a kind of mossy fabric, 
and the two recesses on each side 
of the chimney were occupied by 
mahogany cheffoniers, with bright gilt 
handles, always supposed to be the 
receptacle of familiar letters and papers 
only of domestic importance. Needing no 
usher to open the door, the King turned 
with a sudden’ jerk and entered, unclosing 
the door only half way, just giving room for 
the entrance of his own thin figure, and then, 
turning the key within, remained alone. 
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The attendants stood for a moment silent 
and motionless before that closed door, 
listening in awe for the summons which it 
was felt must come before long. But it 
came not, and the long hours of that fatal 
day passed away amid the strangest and 
most awful stillness. The King had taken 
no refreshment since the early morning ; 
he had been astir since dawn, as was his 
wont, and the watchers in the vestibule 
began to feel uneasy as they beheld the 
sun gradually sinking lower and lower in 
the horizon. M. Chambellan had provided 
a cold collation, as he had always been 
accustomed to do on the flying visits of 
royalty to the chateau. But the pités, 
the champagne, the galantines, had been 
carried away to a cooler place than the 
dining-hall; the ice in the wine-coolers 
had been renewed many times; and the 
peaches in the crystal dishes had been 
re-covered several times with cool, fresh 
leaves. And still the King remained closeted 
in the Bocage, and the anguish of the 
few faithful followers was growing more 
intense with each minute. Courtly etiquette 
forbade any appeal to be made from with- 
out. It was felt that the news from Paris 
could not fail to arouse the inhabitants of 
Rambouillet, whose loyalty had long been 
doubtful. As yet the presence of the King 
had remained undiscovered. Fresh horses 
had been procured, and the two postillions 
were ready to jump into the saddle, little 
dreaming who it was they were called upon 
to drive, when the porter at the great gate 
came tearing up the avenue to announce 
that an immense crowd was marching on 
the road to the beating of drums and the 
clamouring of the Marseillaise. The King 
must have heard the words, for presently 
the door of the Bocage flew open, and he 
issued forth, a strange and altered man. 

A score of years seemed to have passed 
over his head since his arrival in the morn- 
ing. His figure had shrunk, and _ his 
countenance had assumed a grey, ashen 
hue, as though he had been suffering from 
long illness, He had evidently been weep- 
ing much. His eyelids were red and 
swollen, and his sunken eyes were so 
weakened that he had to shade them from 
the light as he emerged from the gloom of 
the Bocage. He carried beneath his arm 
a long, thin portfolio of red morocco, 
— he seemed to press closely to his 
side. 

With a gesture of despair he stretched 
out his hand to grasp those of his friends, 
who stood awaiting his orders, But he 





had none to give; he spoke not, but in- 
stinctively walked down the steps, and, 
without a word of adieu, was driven off to 
the Chiteau de Maintenon. 

What had his majesty been waiting for 
all these hours in the Bocage? None will 
ever know. Many people have been led 
to believe that he had been hoping to the 
last; nay, feeling almost sure that the 
people would be quieted, and that he would 
be sent for back to the Tuileries. No trace 
of his occupation of the Bocage was left, 
save the heap of burnt paper that lay upon 
the ashes and fluttering outwards at every 
breath of air, and the exhausted taper on 
the writing-table which had been suffered 
to burn down in the socket. A drawer 
of one of the cheffoniers stood open, and it 
was evident that the letters had been taken 
thence. “They were the love-letters written 
by Madame de Polastron ; the only woman 
the Count d’Artois had ever loved,” says 
the chronicle. No one who had ever known 
Charles Dix could suppose for a moment 
that he had taken all this pains to secure 
any documents of political importance. 
The second cheffonier had not been dis- 
turbed. The drawers contained the records 
of the royal hunt, day by day, neatly tied 
and arranged with minutest care. 

Well was it for his majesty that he had 
escaped even thus tardily, for soon a mob 
of self-constituted authorities came hurry- 
ing from the town to search the chateau 
and bring back the King to Paris, there to 
await his trial and receive his sentence in 
due form. But the victim was spared this 
dishonour. He was hiding at Maintenon, 
thence to make his way by cross-roads 
to the frontier, and to fade out of the 
history of the country he had governed, 
and out of the memory of the nation he 
had endeavoured to deceive. 

Aye—but the Crown Diamonds! What 
had befallen them? While everything 
else belonging to the crown of France, nay, 
the very man who had worn the crown 
itself, was being borne away into exile, 
the Crown Diamonds were safe enough— 
concealed, it is true, but not flying from 
pursuit ; wending their way steadily along 
the high-road to Rambouillet, hidden be- 
neath the straw in one of those queer- 
looking vehicles called haquets, high upon 
two wheels, and made to grind »ver the 
paved roads with terrible strain upon the 
nerves of the occupant. Two stout horses 
driventandem-fashion trot along cheerfully, 
and in the driver, seated on the narrow 
ledge in front, may be recognised the 
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faithful Jean Mottu, who was sawing the 
logs in the courtyard of the Menus Plaisirs 
only a few hours before. Stretched at 
full length upon the straw, and jolted most 
cruelly, rolling from side to side with each 
shock of the vehicle, lay the portly form of 
the Count de la Bouillerie, who, on the 
morning of that July day, had risen Surin- 
tendant des Menus Plaisirs, one of the 
highest officers of the State, and now, to all 
appearance, was nothing better than a poor 
peasant-fellow, with linen blouse and red 
woollen nightcap, returning home in the 
empty haquet through charity of the 
driver. It was just midnight when this 
strange equipage drove up to the back 
entrance of the chiteau, and the soi-disant 
peasant, bruised and stiffened by his ride, 
wriggled his way out of the straw and 
jumped on the stone pavement of the 
yard. M. Chambellan, who had re- 
mained on duty during the night, sum- 
moned on the instant, easily recognised his 
friend, who greeted him abruptly with the 
words : “ You must help me in my trouble. 
I bear with me the fortunes of France— 
the Diamans de la Couronne!” M. Cham- 
bellan readily consented to bear a part in 
the adventure, and a coarse-looking old 
leather trunk, with rusty nails and iron- 
bound corners, was drawn from the straw 
at the bottom of the cart. They called 
no servant to their aid, and together they 
removed the trunk into the stone-passage 
which led to the kitchens. “The box is 
confided to your care,” said M. de la 
Bouillerie ; I must fly quickly, and, think- 
ing that none would help me but you, I 
brought it here.” M. Chambellan was 
seized with terror at the awful responsi- 
bility he was made to undergo. “But 
what can I do with it?” gasped he. ‘Oh, 
do what you will—bury it in the ground— 
wall it up till the King’s return; the people 
will be sure to call him back before long, 
and then the Crown Diamonds will be of 
far more value to you and yours than they 
have ever been to him. Now, be quick; hide 
the box at once, and let me go ; for I, too, 
should be in danger of my life wereI to be 
overtaken.” With faltering hand did M. 
Chambellan seize one handle of the box, 
while La Bouillerie grasped the other, and 
between them they carried it into the 
chiteau. M. de la Bouillerie then hurried 
back to the cart, and presently returned 
with Jean Mottu, carrying another box 
of exactly the same make and dimen- 
sions, equally old and weather - stained, 
with rusty nails and iron-bound corners. 





To Chambellan’s look of surprise, La 
Bouillerie merely nodded his head and 
laughed. ‘Don’t be alarmed, mon ami,” 
said he; “there is but one trésor de 
France—but one set of Crown Diamonds, 
This trunk contains nothing of any value 
excepting to myself, the owner — the 
family deeds of La Bouillerie, with the 
accounts connected with the estate, 
As I didn’t know what the mob might 
choose to do with the nicknacks of the 
Menus Plaisirs, I thought I would place 
my title-deeds in a place of safety, where I 
can find them easily on my return, which 
I feel sure will not be long delayed. The 
two old boxes, as you see, are both alike— 
put mine into some of your ‘capharnaums’ 
in the yard—a pair of antique Florentine 
baiili, kept at the Menus Plaisirs as 
curiosities of the time of Louis Treize. I 
keep the keys of both, so that your 
responsibility is saved. And now, good- 
bye, my friend in need. Jean Mottu will 
drive me to a little inn out of the town, 
and change this outlandish cart for a more 
respectable conveyance.” 

With that, he jumped back into the 
straw, and the cart moved slowly out of 
the courtyard, leaving poor Chambellan in 
an attitude of despair, contemplating the 
two chests that had been confided to his 
care. 

He dared not bring the box which 
contained the Crown Diamonds to his 
own apartment. He dared not conceal 
it. He dared not ask for assistance 
to remove it, but dragged it out of 
sight into the small stone-paved room 
behind the confectioner’s department, 
where the jellies and blancmanges were 
left to cool, and there, never having the 
courage to confide to anyone the secret of 
its contents, he resolved to devote himself 
to watching over it till the King’s return. 
For this purpose, under the pretence of a 
dread of fire by insurgents, he had his bed 
brought down to this jelly-room, whose 
only window, by a happy. chance, looked 
out over the more pleasant portion of the 
kitchen- garden. He covered the box 
with a tin case, which he screwed to 
the flooring of the room at the foot of 
the bed, and provided himself with a 
pair of pistols and a sabre, which he 
laid by his side, And yet he could 
never get a wink of sleep till dawn, 
so great was his terror lest the secret 
should have escaped, and that an attack 
might be made during the night to carry 
off the treasure. The few servants who 
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had remained declared that M. Chambellan 
had gone off his head ever since the King’s 
last visit, and was under the terrible 
influence of incipient madness, which had 
taken the form of a nightly terror 
of being burnt in his bed. As for the 
other box, it gave him no uneasiness. 
Family papers are never of much account 
to strangers. He had it conveyed away 
into the outhouse in the yard, so that 
whenever M. de la Bouillerie came to claim 
it there might be no rushing hither and 
thither, and no fear of its being disturbed 
till the King’s restoration to the Tuileries, 
and the superintendent’s own restoration 
to office.” 

Bat weeks grew into months, and still 
the Florentine box, covered with its tin 
case, remained in the jelly-room of the 
Chiteau de Rambouillet, Charles Dix 
returned not. The Revolution had failed 
to bring the Republic, and the Tuileries 
had received a new royal guest, who, being 
no sportsman, had almost forgotten the 
Chiteau de Rambouillet. But M. Cham- 
bellan, true to his trust, still slept in 
the little room on the basement floor, to 
the detriment of his health, and still 
declared that it was in dread of fire that 
he did so. 

The day of release came at last, how- 
ever. One fine afternoon M. de la 
Bouillerie came driving up the avenue in 
gallant style, in his own carriage, which 
bore the arms of his own family, ousted 
from office, it is true, but on friendly terms 
with “the people at the Tuileries.” He 
laughed heartily at Chambellan’s descrip- 
tion of the terrors he had been made to 
undergo, and promised to release him from 
his trust. He had been all this while in 
Germany, and had actually forgotten the 
heavy responsibility with which he had 
burthened his friend—for, to speak truth, 
“the Crown Diamonds of France had 
become le cadet de ses soucis.” The 
“usurper” would no doubt be in the 
same case, for he went in daily fear of his 
life. But he would, as a matter of course, 
be glad of the jewels, for probably he 
would soon be thinking of his coronation 
at Rheims—all ‘“usurpers” have that 
mania. 

The visit of M. de la Bouillerie had 
nothing whatever to do with any charge 
belonging to his late office. It simply had 
for object the search for a document in his 
own deed-box, as he wished to sell a por- 
tion of his estate. Having but a few 
moments to spare, he would get the paper 





out immediately, and hurry on his journey 
as quickly as possible. Together the 
friends repaired to the shed, or outhouse, 
in which the box had been placed. The 
fowls of the yard had made sad havoc 
with the cord with which the box was 
bound, but no attempt had been made to 
unfasten it, for the knot was tight as ever. 

When it had been dragged from amid the 
rubbish into the light, La Bouillerie drew 
the key from his waistcoat-pocket and 
placed it in the lock. But whether it was 
through the rust incurred by the damp, or 
the dust consequent on neglect, the key 
refused to turn, and so violent was the 
effort made to induce it to act, that it 
snapped suddenly, and broke in the lock. 
M. de la Bouillerie flew into a violent 
rage, and kicked against the old Florentine 
box in his frenzy. But it became clear 
enough that a blacksmith must be sent for, 
and the Count stamped with impatience 
while the workman proceeded to pick the 
lock. At last it yielded, the lid of the 
box sprang back, and a cry of surprise, 
almost of terror, burst from the beholders. 
Great Heavens! there lay the Crown 
Diamonds of France in confusion, shaken 
out of place by the violence to which they 
had just been subjected, sparkling and 
flashing with intensest brightness. The 
Regent had fallen from its velvet sheath, 
and liad rolled close to the edge of the 
box, where it seemed to glare in irony 
upon the countenance of M. de la Bouil- 
lerie as he took it up to replace it in 
its case. For the first time, perhaps, 
he thought of the disgrace that might have 
been his portion had the Regent been 
missing ; of the four hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds it was supposed to repre- 
sent; and of the receipt of its value to that 
amount he had given to the Government 
on taking it under his charge. His hand, 
indeed, trembled so violently that he 
failed to adjust the jewel properly in its 
place, and it slipped from his grasp. The 
locksmith, with his hard, horny fingers, 
picked it up, exclaiming, “Tu dieu! what 
a beautiful piece of glass! I wonder why 
they keep it so carefully?” By the shock 
of the discovery, poor Chambellan was 
completely unnerved. He insisted on 
getting rid at once of the perilous burthen. 
It must be conveyed away forthwith—not 
to-morrow, but on the instant. More than 
ever would he feel himseli oppressed with 
the weight of the obligation of its keeping. 
The Count was compelled to retrace his 
journey to Paris, instead of proceeding on 
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his journey to La Bouillerie. With the 
Florentine box at his side, he announced 
himself at the Tuileries, and deposited the 
Crown Diamonds in the hands of General 
Athalin, the Governor of the Palace,who had 
the box placed at once in the King’s own 
private study to await his majesty’s de- 
cision concerning its destination. After 
the enjoyment of a hearty laugh with the 
General at the strange adventure which 
had befallen the treasure, the Count 
went back to Rambouillet to fetch the 
worthless box of paperssocarefully guarded. 
Glad enough was he to escape from the 
responsibility of the Crown Diamonds, and 
gain his own home with the title-deeds all 
safe. 

But the adventures of the diamonds 
were not yet ended. Amid the trouble and 
danger—the street-riots and attempts at 
assassination which beset with bewilder- 
ment the early portion of the reign of 
Louis Philippe, there was little time for 
attention to be paid to the baubles and 
fripperies of royalty. Neither Queen Marie 
Amélie nor her daughters ever thought 
of wearing any of the State jewels, and so 
the Crown Diamonds were once more for- 
gotten. But one day, after the first attempts 
at rebellion had been quelled, and quiet 
had been restored for a time, the new 
Surintendant of the Menus Plaisirs applied 
for the jewels which he supposed had been 
conveyed away for safety, but for which 
the attested list in his possession made him 
responsible. General Athalin answered 
the appeal at once. He remembered where 
he had deposited the chest delivered to 
him by La Bouillerie, and went straight to 
the spot in the King’s study. To his 
astonishment the chest was gone. No trace 
of it was to be found. The consternation 
was great throughout the royal apartments, 
and of course all kinds of suspicions were 
uttered concerning the persons admitted to 
audience in that royal sanctum. After 
some little time, the Duke of Orleans was 
called to council. On hearing the story of 
the supposed robbery of the state jewels, 
told as it was in trembling accents by the 
State officials, he burst into an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter. “ What! the 
Diamans de la Couronne in that old ram- 
shackle leather trunk which stood beneath 
the table in the King’s study ? Why,I had 
it taken away myself. You will find it 
beneath my desk, where it has been serv- 
ing me for some time as a convenient foot- 
stool!” Thence was the old box brought 
out, and soon committed to proper 





guardianship, and there did the Crown 
jewels remain, until the Empress Eugénie 
utilised for her own adornment the 
choicest specimens, with a view of adding 
to the splendour and glory of the Empire. 

What will be their next adventure? No 
one believes for a moment that they will 
be sold, for the great Alexis, the somnam- 
bule, when consulted upon the subject, 
declared they will never be dispersed. 
Further than this, however, his skill in 
prophecy cannot lead us. 

Is the story of the Crown Diamonds to 
end after all by their being brought to the 
auction -room, according to the decision 
of the Conseil d’Etat, or will that decision 
be set aside, and are they destined to be 
set in another crown by the exertion of 
their own mysterious power? This latter 
conclusion seems possible, for as suddenly 
as they were advertised for sale, so 
suddenly, with the change of ministry, 
were they withdrawn. 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
DEVONSHIRE. 


OF all the English counties Devonshire 
may claim to be the choicest flower. In a 
country picturesque and yet highly fertile ; 
with a bold, romantic coast-line, here jutting 
into a noble headland, and there recessed 
into a sheltered, lovely bay, with rich 
foliage feathering down to the bright, clear 
waters ; a country where beautiful rivers 
wind among hills of every variety of 
form ; where the rich red sandstone vies 
with the stern and barren granite, and the 
gloom of the lovely Tor is contrasted with 
the beauty of the valley beneath; in a 
country such as this, not only is Nature 
bountiful and even redundant in her gifts, 
but a certain richness and exuberance of 
character seems to mark the human beings 
who inhabit the favoured land. Its heroes 
and worthies are cast in no stinted mould ; 
their tempers were fiery and their passions 
warm ; and the ancient English blood, which 
elsewhere may have grown cold and thin, 
preserves its colour and vitality in the rich 
vales of Devon. 

Favoured, too, among cities is Exeter— 
the ceastor, or camp, upon the Exe, the 
ancient Isca which Ptolemy noted in his 
geography, and which has preserved its 
name almost unchanged through the 
changes of all these long ages. ‘The first 
origin of the city dates, indeed, beyond all 
written chronicles, and when it comes first 
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into notice as a Saxon settlement, we find 
its old British population stili dwelling 
side-by-side with the more recent settlers. 
There was a Welsh quarter as well as an 
English quarter in old Exeter; and some- 
times a powerful chief from the West 
Wales, which is now Cornwall—the land 
beyond the Tamar—might take advantage 
of English dissensions, and levy tribute on 
the city. But Athelstan, the successor of 
Alfred the Great, finally disposed of these 
British pretensions, and established the 
river Tamar as the boundary, that way, of 
the Saxon land. And thus the Welsh 
inhabitants of the city, cut off from their 
countrymen, assumed the language and the 
habits of the English, and soon became 
merged among them. 

Under a less determined ruler than 
William the Norman, Exeter might have 
long remained a kind of free city, with 
jurisdiction over the country round. But 
William soon laid siege to the place, and 
though its citizens gallantly manned its 
walls, yet, after a siege of eighteen days, it 
fell before the science of the best military 
engineering of the day, and William, 
storming in, carried fire and sword among 
the old Roman streets and market-places. 
Then he rebuilt the old castle of Rouge- 
mont, on the red, sandy hill above the 
town, rather to overawe the inhabitants 
than to strengthen the city defences, just 
as Philip Augustus, a century later, built 
his frowning Bastille over William’s once 
proud city of Rouen. It was this castle of 
Rougemont whose name brought a fore- 
boding to the soul of Richard the Third, as 
Shakespeare makes him say : 


When last I was at Exeter, 
The mayor, in courtesy, show’d me the castle, 
And called it Rougemont ; at which name I started, 
Because a bard of [reland told me once 
I should not live long after I saw Richmond, 


Little is left of the old castle but ruins 
of the enclosing walls; and, indeed, the 
city generally has been so often modernised 
and improved, as to present an open and 
cheerful appearance. But the mark of the 
Roman hand is still there, in the alignment 
of its four chief streets, which point to the 
cardinal points of the compass, and which 
were once terminated by the four principal 
gateways, which gateways and the city- 
walls were tolerably complete up to the 
middle of the last century. And still many 
old houses and curious street facades 
remain to give a picturesque aspect to the 
city, while, crowning the whole, the cathedral 
rises proudly among its subject spires. The 
general outline of the cathedral is almost 





unique among churches, as its two towers 
are placed north and south at either end of 
the transepts. It is difficult to account for 
this arrangement, for the theory that these 
were the original Norman towers, that once 
marked the western front of an earlier 
church, seems quite untenable. But it is 
possible that the builders of the towers 
took advantage of the already existing 
foundations of some civil structure—per- 


-haps of Roman date—and thus, cutting 


their architectural coat according to their 
masonic cloth, produced a result which can 
hardly be called successful in respect of 
outward aspect. The richness of the 
interior—its carvings, its shrines, and 
monuments, compensate for the defects in 
its original plan. 

Closely connected with the history of 
city and county both for good and evil is 
the ancient family of Courtenay, who in 
their strong castle of Powderham, which 
commands the estuary of the Exe, more 
than once made war upon the citizens and 
blockaded the river-channel. The name 
of Powderham has not an ancient sound, 
but it has no connection with gunpowder, 
and is really a relic of ancient British 
dominion in these parts—a little bit of 
fossil Welsh with Saxon encrustations. 
Most likely it was once Aberdwr or the 
Watermeet, from the little stream which 
joins the Exe hereabouts; but, anyhow, 
here stood an ancient fortress which dates 
back to dateless periods. The Courtenays 
did not come in with the Norman herd. 
They were of the old high French nobility, 
who claimed descent trom Meroving or 
Carloving, and rather turned up their 
noses at the Capets. Scions of the house 
had occupied the imperial throne of Con- 
stantinople during the Latin usurpation, 
and the historian Gibbon has turned aside 
from the chronicles of the “decline and 
fall” to celebrate the family lineage. In 
England the Courtenays made their entry 
with the first Plantagenet. Reginald de 
Courtenay, indeed, had been the friendly 
broker who arranged the marriage between 
Henry and Eleanor, his richly - dowered 
Queen, and he was rewarded by a rich and 
comely bride in the person of Hawise, 
daughter and heiressof Robert d’Avranches, 
Viscount of Devon and Governor of 
Exeter Castle. And the elder branch of 
the family, by an alliance with the house 
of York, came within measurable distance 
of the Crown of England, but that 
Henry the Eighth put down his heavy 
hand, and Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter, 
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perished on the scaffold. The Courtenays 
still retain, says Gibbon, the plaintive 
motto which asserts the innocence and 
deplores the fall of their ancient house : 
“Ubi lapsus? quid feci?” A fall, how- 
ever, broken by Powderham Castle, its 
parks, and gardens, and rich domains, will 
seem to most people a very endurable 
calamity. 

In the great and fertile valley of the 
Exe, rich with orchards and dairies, the 
cider-press is a more potent engine than 
the brewer’s vats, and everywhere the 
juice of the apple is the favourite drink 
of the population. That was a bold 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—bold in his 
ignorance and inexperience—who first laid 
a tax upon cider. The Ministry of Lord 
Bute was responsible for the excise upon 
cider ; but Lord Bute and his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer took care not to visit 
Devonshire. The storm fell upon the 
Duke of Bedford—Lord Bute’s inoffensive 
successor—who had a residence near 
Exeter. Visiting that city he was sur- 
rounded by an incensed multitude, and 
barely escaped with a whole skin by taking 
refuge in the cathedral, whence he was 
smuggled into the Bishop’s palace, while 
the mob were watching every avenue and 
howling for his blood. Later on Mr. Pitt 
made it a condition of accepting office that 
the cider-tax should be repealed, and, before 
long, the obnoxious impost was abandoned. 

The love of cider, however, has not 
inspired the men of Devon to celebrate its 
praises in poetry. No Ollivier Basselin 
has arisen, as in the rival cider countries of 
Normandy, to wreathe the cider-jug with 
the poet’s lays—the one rather humdrum 
poet, Phillips, who has written on cider, 
was surely a Herefordshire man. And yet 
Devonshire is fertile in peasant poets, 
whose lays are, however, more of the 
sentimental order than infected with that 
ancient gaiety, of which there is such a 
scanty survival, 

But Devonshire has produced one poet 
of the highest order. On the charming 
little river Otter, which runs an inde- 
pendent course, beginning and ending in 
Devonshire, stands a little town which takes 
its name from the river, or from the animal 
that haunts the river, Ottery Saint Mary. 
It may be said, in parenthesis, that otters 
are naturally so plentiful in all streams 
that suit their habits and abound in fish, 
that one wonders how the stream could 
have taken its name from such an ordi- 
nary circumstance, and is led to suspect a 





fossil Welshman lurking within the otter’s 
furry skin. But, anyhow, at Ottery Saint 
Mary lived, during the greater part of last 
century, the worthy Mr. Coleridge, vicar 
of the church and master of the ancient 
grammar-school—described as a studious, 
pious, learned man, of primitive manners ; 
a compound, one would think, of Parson 
Adams and the Vicar of Wakefield. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge was the son of a 
second marriage ; the worthy vicar, in the 
decline of life, finding a new growth of 
olive-branches around him ; the mother, a 
stirring, managing woman, with much ado 
to make both ends meet, and to keep the 
parson—good, untidy man—decently re- 
spectable in his apparel. With “‘S. T. C.,” an 
abbreviation by which he was known to all 
his familiars, childhood was no vision of 
delight, but a painful struggle between a 
weak and indolent constitution, shrinking 
from all kinds of pain and trouble, and the 
energy of a passionate imagination. The 
youngest child of ten in a noisy, bustling 
household, where the shifts of poverty were 
often painfully apparent, Coleridge, with 
shrinking sensitiveness, took refuge in the 
thoughtful, brooding habit which coloured 
and controlled his after-life. At the same 
time, he was not free from bursts of jealous 
passion at the ascendency of his elder 
brothers; and he records that on one 
occasion of such an outburst, dreading a 
whipping from the avenging paternal— 
or, perhaps, maternal—hand, he ran away 
from home, and passed a night of rain and 
storm on the bleak side of a hill on the 
river Otter. 

Not long, however, lasted the poet’s con- 
nection with Devonshire. When the boy 
was seven years old his father died, and 
the whole family were left to fight their 
way through the world with the very slen- 
derest outfit. Happily, in Devon there 
existed a warmth of feeling for fellow- 
countrymen that made itself felt in many 
acts of kindness to the orphans. And the 
Coleridges are surely of real Devonshire 
stock ; for there is only one village of the 
name in all England, and that not far away, 
but just beyond where the waters divide, 
on the pleasant river Taw, whose waters 
flow by Barnstaple Bridge to the Bristol 
Channel. It is this double seaboard, by 
the way, which gives us such a sense of 
magnificent distance in Devonshire — to 
travel from one sea to another, and all in 
the same county, while the aspects of the 
different coasts—both warm and inviting 
—with their contrasts and rivalries in 
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beauties of every kind, recall the loveliest 
nooks of the sunny Mediterranean Sea. 

To return from this digression to the 
Coleridge family, who must have sprung 
from this pleasant Devonshire village, 
with something about them, perhaps, 
of the Scandinavian pirates, who fought 
and settled about these lovely fiords 
time out of mind. Some touch of the 
sea-rover’s blood must have been in him 
who wrote the Rhyme of the Ancient 
Mariner, with something of the Roman, 
more of the Celt, and the residuum, like 
the aqua pura of the prescription, filled 
up with the homely Saxon strain. It is 
this mixture of races which gives its rich- 
ness and interest to the blood of the 
Devonshire worthies, 

One of these worthies was Mr. 
Justice Buller, who lived close by, and 
who had been a pupil of the late vicar of 
Ottery. The Judge took upon himself the 
charge of the education of the youngest 
boy—a burden which was lightened for 
the worthy justice by his obtaining for 
the lad a presentation to Christ’s Hospital. 
When Coleridge donned the long gabardine 
and yellow stockings of the Bluecoat-boy, 
he ceased to have any direct connection 
with Devonshire ; but, as a lad from the 
countryside, we may take a glimpse of him 
in the then bare corridors of Christ’s 
School, moping, friendless, half-starved ; or 
in the Strand—surely not so crowded then 
as now—making his way blindly along, 
throwing out his arms, and fancying that 
he was swimming the Hellespont. And so 
he strikes out into the fob of some old 
gentleman of the period—stout, with 
dangling seals, like one of Sam Weller’s 
friends, we may imagine—who forthwith 
collars him severely for a pickpocket. 
“What, so young and so wicked!” And 
then, as he stoops to listen to the young 
culprit’s defence, ‘‘ Hey, the Hellespont !” 
the old gentleman’s face brightens. The 
lad has found a friend, who gives him the 
1un of a library in King Street, Cheapside. 

Another friend for the poor lad was a 
cobbler—a Devonshire lad, too, likely 
enough—who had a shop by Christchurch 
Gate, where the boy would spend his 
holidays ; and, becoming attached to the 
shoemaker and his family, it was agreed 
between them that he should be demanded 
as an apprentice by the son of Crispin. 
But Coleridge was already noticed as 
something beyond the average schoolboy ; 
and, indeed, but for his vivid imagination 
and weak will, he would have made a fine 





scholar, and might have been lost to 
posterity as a Bishop or a Judge. 
Anyhow, he was destined for a Grecian, 
and to take his way to Cambridge 
University. 

And thus Coleridge was lost to the Vale 
of Otter, where he might have found, per- 
haps, a more potent enchantment than 
Wordsworth among his Northern hills, 
although he tells us late in life that, when 
he shut his eyes in the sunshine, he had a 
vision of the pebbly-bed of the bright 
river, and the chequered light upon the 
glancing waters. 

More completely a Devonshire hero was 
Francis Drake, the son of a Protestant 
preacher of Reformation times, who, 
driven by the sting of Popery, withdrew 
from his native Devon into Kent, and 
there found a refuge with his twelve sons 
in the hull of a stranded ship, somewhere 
on the lonely shores of the river about 
Upnor. Thus the great seaman’s cradle 
was in the ribs of a ship, and he took to the 
sea as naturally as a duck to the water. 
His kinsmen, too, were among the bold 
seamen of the coast, and, with Hawkins 
and the rest, he was soon at work, trading 
from port to port, trading for slaves along 
the Guinea Coast, and fillibustering on the 
Spanish Main. Everyone knows the story 
of his game of bowls on Plymouth Hoe, 
when the Armada was reported in sight, 
and Drake declared for finishing the game 
and beating the Spaniards afterwards, 

In Devonshire, the hero of popular 
legend assumes almost supernatural pro- 
portions, Struck by his horse’s hoofs, 
the rocks are split, and a spring bursts 
forth that supplies Tavistock with water. 
Strange, too, is the story of Drake’s wife. 
Seven years had elapsed since Drake had 
sailed from Plymouth Sound, and no word 
of him had reached his home. All thought 
that he was lost, and his reputed widow, 
like Penelope, was besieged by importu- 
nate suitors. At last she consented to 
crown the hopes of the most favoured of 
these, and to church they went. But, in 
the midst of the service, a smothered roar 
was heard from beneath ; the chancel floor 
was rent by a cannon-shot. ‘It is Drake,” 
said the woman with mingled joy and fear; 
“it is Drake who fired that, and I am still 
his wife!” In fact, Drake was at that 
particular moment at the antipodes, and 
had fired the salvo which had thus marvel- 
lously taken effect. 

When Sir Francis Drake had risen to 
wealth and distinction he purchased the 
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ancient abbey of Buckland, between 
Tavistock and Plymouth. With his inborn 
detestation of anything papistical, Drake 
insisted on the house being called Buckland 
Place, but its original description still sticks 
to it, and Buckland Abbey is still the 
residence of the Drakes, and contains many 
interesting relics of the great circumnavi- 
ator. 

About here begins the mining district, 
which stretches into the wilds of Dartmoor 
forest—one of the bits of wild England 
still left almost undisturbed by the march 
of civilisation. Dartmoor—called by the 
natives Dartymoor—covers a hundred and 
thirty thousand acres of land, and has a 
mean height of seventeen hundred feet 
above the sea-level, while Yester, the 
highest point, reaches two thousand and 
fifty feet of altitude; and with clouds hang- 
ing about its granite rocks, and with storms 
sweeping over its wild surface, Dartmoor is 
as rude and desolate a wilderness as one 
could wish to see. In the centre of the moor 
stands the convict-prison, its gloom in 
harmony with its surroundings—a building 
originally designed for French prisoners in 
the great Napoleonic wars. 

Of old the country round about was the 
great resort of metal-seekers and tin- 
miners. Here, on Crocken Tor, met the 
ancient parliament of the miners, the 
Stannary Court, with its benches and judg- 
ment-seat, rudely formed of granite blocks. 
The Stannators who composed the parlia- 
ment were, in more modern times, elected 
by the mayors of the four coinage towns 
—Chagford, Ashburton, Plympton, and 
Tavistock. Their prison was close by, in 
Lidford Tower, with gloomy dungeons, 
whose horrors have left an impression on 
popular imagination. 

I oft have heard of Lydford’s law, 
How in the morn they hang and draw, 
And sit in judgment after. 

“ Lydford law—hang first, and try after- 
wards,” was the old saying, which may 
claim to be the old original of all the many 
sayings to the like effect about other 
popular jurisdictions. The last parliament 
on Crocken Tor was held as late as 1749, 
when its members, after a formal meeting, 
adjourned to more comfortable quarters at 
an inn. But the Stannary Courts are still 
held, although they have now their head- 
quarters at Truro among the Cornishmen. 

Dartmoor Forest forms part of the 
Duchy of Cornwall—a relic of the 
lengthened hold the princes of West Wales 
had over this wild and hilly tract. The 





forest has had its laureates—one in the 
person of J. Cottle, the Bristol publisher, 
and early patron of Coleridge and Southey. 
But “ Dartmoor Forest, a Poem,” is one of 
the tamest things imaginable on a wild 
subject, and does not contain a single line 
that is worth quoting. Coaker, the last of 
the forest poets, the rate-collector and 
village bard, has seized one of the most 
characteristic effects of Dartmoor in the 
following lines : 

It’s oft enveloped in a fog 

Because it’s up so high. 

Much more might be written of Dart- 
moor; of its streams, with their rude, 
ancient clatter or clapper bridges, built of 
the rough, unhewn stone of the district ; 
of its stout foxes, and the stout men and 
hounds who hunt them; of its ancient 
customs, which retain traces of a Celtic 
element ; and of the folk-lore which still 
lingers among its peasantry; but time 
forbids, and we must descend the southern 
slopes of the forest, where the streams are 
hurrying on to join the swift Dart where 
it flows through one of the fairest of 
English vales. 


From ancient Totnes, where the navi- 


gation of the river Dart begins—Totnes, 
with its castle and priory, an old walled 
town, perhaps the most ancient port in the 
kingdom, where, as legend has it, Brutus 
landed with the relics of the Trojans— 
from Totnes the voyage down the river 
to Dartmouth recalls the most favoured 
reaches of the Rhine, only, as Devonshire 
men are proud to add, it is still more 
beautiful. Aud Dartmouth itself is one 
of the quaintest and prettiest of sea- 
ports, with its Henry the Seventh castle, 
where guns are still mounted, its church 
spires rising above, and its houses perched 
on the hill-side, “pensile and hanging in 
rows like gallipots in an apothecary’s 
shop.” 

Indeed, all the coast from Dartmouth and 
Exmouth is full of interest. Here is 
Brixham, a rare old fishing-town, the head- 
quarters of the trawling-fleet of the Channel 
and North Sea, with its noted quay, look- 
ing over Torbay, where once William of 
Orange’s fleet lay at anchor. William 
landed on Brixham quay, and, according 
to tradition, was received by the old salts 
of the place with a rhymed address : 

You be welcome to Brixham quay, 
To eat buckhorn and drink bohea 
Along with we. 

From Torbay William marched along 

the coast towards Exeter. He slept the 
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first night at Ford House, while his army 
lay encamped on Milberdown, and his first 
proclamation was issued from the market- 
place of Newton Abbot. 

At that time Torquay, now one of the 
handsomest towns on the coast, was a mere 
fishing-village. Its prosperity began in the 
great Continental war, when the Channel 
Fleet was often in the neighbourhood, 
and the place became the favourite resi- 
dence of the families of the chief naval 
officers. Teignmouth, too, has risen in the 
prosperity of later years, although long 
ago it was of some note as a port, and had 
a fishery for salmon, which noble fish seems 
now to have deserted the Devonshire 
rivers. 

Following the Teign, on one of its 
feeders we come to Bovey Tracey, whose 
name commemorates its former lords, ‘‘ the 
Traceys with the wind in their faces ”—an 
ill wind that had blown ever since a Tracey 
laid sacrilegious hands on the sainted 
Becket. Higher up, the Teign passes 
through an ancient terra sancta of the 
Druids, so tradition says, with cromlechs 
and logan stones, and other relics of ancient 
sacred rites. And here we are near the 
northern slope of Dartmoor, where Oke- 
hampton stands on the borders between 
civilisation and the wild—Okehampton, 
with its fine ruined castle on a rocky knoll, 
a veritable baron’s hold, where the Earls 
of Devon once held their mimic court. 
And hence we may follow the stream that 
presently joins the Torridge to flow on to 
Bideford and its ancient bridge, which 
Kingsley has made familiar to every- 
body. 

Off Bideford Bay lies the strange, little- 
visited island of Lundy, that rises from the 
sea like a fragment of a sunken land. 
Lundy was long a sort of no-man’s 
land, hardly owning allegiance to the 
British Crown—a kind of crow’s-nest on the 
seas, the haunt of pirates and fillibusters, 
Sometimes the French, sometimes the 
Spaniards, sometimes even Turks, and 
Moors, and Salee Rovers would make a 
depét of Lundy, and harass the neigh- 
bouring coasts. But the strangest part of 
its history dates from the middle of the 
last century, when it fell into the hands of 
a Devonshire man of the fine, old, bold, 
predacious stock, whose misfortune it was 
to have come into the world a couple of 
centuries too late. This was Mr. Thomas 
Benson, of an old Bideford family, the 
Bensons of Napp, a family of merchants 
trading with France, Portugal, and the 





Colonies. Mr. Benson was one of the first 
to discover the opportunities afforded to 
shipowners by the practice of insuring 
against sea risks. He chartered a vessel 
called the Nightingale, for Maryland, loaded 
her with brickbats and rubbish, and cast 
her away somewhere on the coast of Ireland. 
But he was a man much respected in his 
neighbourhood, was Member of Parliament 
for Barnstaple, and had sufficient influence 
to obtain a Government contract for trans- 
porting convicts to Virginia. 

At that time, gangs of poor wretches who 
had saved their necks from the merciless 
laws of the period, were marched, linked 
together by ropes or fetters, to some sea- 
port on the coast, thence to be trans- 
ported to his majesty’s plantations in 
Virginia or elsewhere, so much a head 
being allowed to the contractor who under- 
took to convey them across the seas. To 
bold Benson occurred the luminous idea of 
saving the cost of their transport and of 
turning their labour to account. And thus 
he leased or purchased Lundy Island, landed 
his convicts there, and set them to work to 
build their own huts and raise their own 
provisions, while their leisure time was 
employed in building a home and castle for 
the self-appointed governor. This castle 
Mr. Benson armed with cannon, and was 
most punctilious in making all passing 
vessels dip their flags to his. If they 
omitted, bang went a gun, and, thus show- 
ing that he would stand no nonsense, our 
adventurer generally carried his point. 

But Benson’s projects did not stop at 
this. He aimed at establishing his convict 
settlement as a general depét for contra- 
band goods, whence they could be landed 
at convenient points on the English coast. 
And this at last aroused the vigilance of 
the executive. The misdisposal of convicts, 
after all, was a trifling matter compared 
with the depletion of his majesty’s Cus- 
toms. Indeed, Benson was inclined to 
brazen out the former offence. ‘“ They 
were transported from England,” he urged 
as to the convicts, ‘no matter where it was, 
so long as it was out of the kingdom.” 

One would like to hear of bold Benson 
holding his fort to the last, and then 
blowing it up, and ascending skywards 
with its ruins. But instead of this heroic 
finish the poor man fell a victim to a 
Government bombardment of fines, escheats, 
and penalties, and soon, from being 
governor of an island, he became a penni- 
less exile from his native land. 

Just now we wrote of Lurdy’s land as 
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lying off Bideford Bay. But a Barnstaple 
man would dispute that as a geographical 
fact, and maintain that it was Barnstaple 
Bay, for the two rival and yet friendly 
towns share bay and estuary between 
them, each with a corner to itself. And if 
Bideford Bridge be famous, even more 
famous is Barnstaple—a bridge of sixteen 
arches, ancient but well preserved, of the 
origin of which Leland gives the following 
account: “This bridge was made long 
sins, by a merchant of London, called 
Stawford by this occasion. He chaunced 
to be at Berstaple to by cloth, and saw 
a woman trying to come over by the lower 
salt-marsh, and the tide came on so sore 
in by a gutte that brekith in there from 
the Haven, that she could not passe, and 
creying for help, no man durst come to 
her, and so she was drowned.” Upon which, 
this worthy merchant left money with the 
Prior of Barnstaple to begin the bridge, 
and continued the supply till the bridge 
was finished. 

And from Barnstaple we come to 
Ilfracombe, favoured among watering- 
places, and Combemartin, once noted for 
its silver-mine, from which was produced 
the material ore of one of the loving-cups 
of the City of London, as the inscription 
upon it testifies: 

In place called Coombe where Martin longe 

Had hid me in his molde. 

And here we are on the borders of wild 
Exmoor, where men still hunt the red deer, 
as in the days of the Red King who loved 
them so well. But Exmoor lies chiefly in 
Somersetshire, and thus our round fairly 
comes to an end. 





THE PETS OF AUTHORS. 

“ THE literary man should have his dog, 
a true companion and faithful, but well 
chosen, not to be made a‘ pet,’ but a friend 
of,” thinks Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. As a 
matter of fact, scarcely an author of repute 
has been without a pet of some kind, and 
has not celebrated its beauties and virtues 
in prose or verse. The tender feeling 
of respect for animals, exhibited by some 
poets, has puzzled cold-hearted people, 
who cannot understand why anyone would 
go into ecstasies over a dog; but the 
secret is explained to some extent 
by Mrs. Kingsley. Referring to Charles 
Kingsley, she said: ‘‘ His love of animals 
was deepened by his belief in their future 
state—a belief which he held in common 





with John Wesley, Agassiz, Bishop Butler, 
and many other remarkable men.” 

It may be taken for granted that all 
warm-hearted men of letters have had 
some one pet—generally a dog. One 
notable exception to this rule must be 
mentioned. The largest-hearted man that 
ever lived seems to have had no corner 
in his heart for dogs. We refer to Shake- 
speare, who not only had no love for dogs, 
but a real dislike to them. Horses he 
could admire, but for dogs he had not 
one: good word. ‘Sir Henry Holland 
once lost a bet of a guinea owing to his 
failure to find a deg spoken kindly of 
by Shakespeare. Shakespeare evidently 
looked upon them all more or less as curs, 
snappish and cowardly.” 

Foremost among the pets of authors, how- 
ever, comes the dog. He holds the place of 
honour by virtue of his intelligence and his 
faithfulness. Great natures are essentially 
solitary, and therefore find solace in pets. 
Byron found more sympathy in a dog 
than in a man. He pronounced his dog 
Boatswain his truest and only friend. 
He sleeps under a marble slab at Newstead, 
which bears this noble epitaph : ‘‘ Here are 
deposited the remains of one who possessed 
beauty without vanity, strength without 
insolence, courage without ferocity, and all 
the virtues of man without his vices. This 
praise, which would be unmeaning flattery 
if written over his ashes, is but a just 
tribute to the memory of Boatswain—a 
dog.” 

Dogs were the constant companions of 
Sir Walter Scott. “The wisest dog I ever 
had,” he says, ‘‘ was what is called the bull- 
dog terrier. I taught him to understand a 
great many words, insomuch that I am 
positive that the communication between 
the -canine species and ourselves might be 
greatly enlarged.” This was Camp, at 
whose funeral the whole family stood in 
tears round the grave, and Mrs. Lockhart 
recalls how her father smoothed down the 
turf above Camp with the saddest expres- 
sion she had ever seen on his face. On the 
evening of the dog’s death, Scott excused 
himself from a dinner engagement, alleging 
as his apology, “‘the death of a dear old 
friend.” So great a fascination did Sir 
Walter Scott exercise over dumb creatures, 
that even strange dogs in the Edinburgh 
streets used to pay him homage. Carlyle 
relates how a little Blenheim cocke, one of 
the smallest, beautifullest, and tiniest of 
dogs, with which he was well acquainted— 
a dog so shy that it would crouch towards 
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its mistress and draw back with angry 
timidity if anyone did but look at him admir- 
ingly—once met in the street atall, singular, 
busy-looking man, who was walking by, and, 
running towards him, began fawning, 
frisking, licking at his feet, and every time 
he saw Sir Walter afterwards in Edinburgh 
he repeated his demonstrations of delight. 
Washington Irving speaks of the whole 
garrison of dogs, all open-mouthed and voci- 
ferous, that rushed out to meet him when 
first the wheels of his chaise disturbed the 
quiet of Abbotsford. Many other references 
occur to them in the biographies of friends 
who visited him at Abbotsford. “I must 
not omit to describe the dogs,” says Leslie, 
the painter, “who are very important 
members of the family. Sir Walter is 
never seen unaccompanied by two at least. 
There are a set of black terriers, of the true 
Dandie Dinmont breed, named Spice, 
Ginger, Mustard, and Whisky, a large 
greyhound called Hamlet, and a very vener- 
able old deerhound, of gigantic size, named 
Maida, besides Lady Scott’s own particular 
dog, Risk, and sundry pointers belonging 
to Charles Scott.” When Sir Walter lost 
his property, he wrote these touching lines : 
“ My dogs will wail for me. The thought 
of parting from these dumb creatures 
has moved me more than anything else. 
Poor things! I must get them kind 
masters. There may yet be those who, 
loving me, will love my dog because it has 
been mine. Alas! I feel my dogs’ feet on 
my knees ; I hear them whining and seek- 
ing me. What would they do if they 
knew how things may be?” 

Wonderful was the affection of Miss 
Mitford for her dogs, which were her con- 
stant companions, Of one she wrote: 
“My pet is neither very good nor very 
handsome, I did not choose him—he 
chose me. He sought me, followed me, 
loved me, would be loved, and was loved. 
There is no resisting preference and affec- 
tion, come from where they may ; so he is 
my pet. . . . Mossy was a large black dog, 
of the very largest and strongest kind of 
greyhounds ; very fast, and honest and 
resolute—past example ; a magnificent and 
noble-looking creature. There never was 
such a dog! His temper was beyond 
comparison the sweetest ever kuown. 
Nobody ever saw him out of humour, and 
his sagacity was equal to his temper. . . . 
Under a fir-tree, marked with his initials, 
he lies. We covered his dear body with 
flowers... . No human being was ever 
80 faithful, so gentle, so generous, and so 





fond. I shall never love anything so well.” 
Having no children to love, Miss Mitford, 
with all a woman’s necessity for loving 
something, adored her dog Mossy. 

One of Mrs. Browning’s most exquisite 
poems is addressed “To Flush, my dog,’ 
which seems to have possessed extra- 
ordinary affection. “This dog,” she said in 
a note about the poem, “ was the gift of my 
dear and admired friend, Miss Mitford, 
and belongs to the beautiful race she has 
rendered celebrated among English and 
American readers. The Flushes have their 
laurels as well as the Cscsars—the chief 
difference (at least, the very head and front 
of it) consisting, perhaps, in the bald head 
of the latter under the crown.” Two or 
three verses of Mrs. Browning’s beautiful 
tribute of praise to her devoted com- 
panion must be quoted : 


But of thee it shall be said, 
This dog watched beside a bed 
Day and night, unweary ; 
Watched within a curtained room, 
Where no sunbeam brake the gloom, 
Round the sick and dreary. 


Roses gathered for a vase, 

In that chamber died apace, 
Beam and breeze resigning ; 

This dog only waited on, 

Knowing that when light is gone, 
Love remains for shining. 


Other dogs in thymy dew, 
Tracked the hares, and followed through 
Sunny moor or meadow. , 
This dog only crept, and crept 
Near a languid cheek that slept, 
Sharing in the shadow. 


Other dogs, of loyal cheer, 
Bounded at the whistle clear, 
Up the woodside hieing ; 
This dog only watched in reach 
Of a faintly-uttered speech, 
Or a louder sighing. 


Writing to a friend of a visit paid her 
by Miss Mitford and her favourite Flush, 
Mrs. Browning said : 

“ Never in the world was such another 
dog as my Flush! Just now, because, after 
reading your note, I laid it down thought- 
fully without taking anything else up, he 
threw himself into my arms, as much as to 
say: ‘ Now it’s my turn; you are not at 
all busy now!’ He understands every- 
thing, and would not disturb me for the 
world.” Adding, with fine consideration 
for Miss Mitford’s feelings : “Do not tell 
Miss Mitford, but her Flush is not to be 
compared to mine—is quite animal and dog 
natural, and incapable of my Flush’s hyper- 
critical refinement. There is not such a 
dog in the world as he is—I must say it 
again, and never was except the one Plato 
swore by. I talk to him just as I should 
do to any reasoning animal on two legs, 
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the only difference being that he has four 
superfluously.” 

“Christopher North’s” dogs were too 
numerous to describe. Of one dog, Mrs. 
Gordon writes : ‘ I never knew so eccentric 
a dog as Tory; he had many friends, but 
his ways were queer and wandering. 
There was no place of public amusement 
he did not attend ; his principles were de- 
cidedly those of a dog about town; and, 
though serious, grave, and composed in 
deportment, he preferred stir and excite- 
ment to rest and decorum. Tory was never 
known to go to church, but at the door of 
the theatre or at the assembly-rooms, he 
has been seen to linger for hours, He was 
a long-backed, yellow terrier, with his front 
feet slightly turned out, and an expression 
of countenance full of mildness and 
wisdom.” Another showed even more 
intelligence. ‘I remember,” says Mrs. 
Gordon, “that shortly before the poor 
* creature died, longing for the sympathy of 
his master’s kind voice, he crawled up- 
stairs to a room next the drawing-room ; 
my father stood beside him, trying to 
soothe and comfort the poor animal. A 
few minutes before death closed his fast- 
glazing eyes, the Professor said, ‘ Rover, 
my poor fellow, give me your paw.’ The 
dying animal made an effort to reach his 
master’s hand; and so thus parted my 
father with his favourite, as one man 
taking farewell of another.” 

Pope had a dog which he described as 
a little one, a lean one, and none of the 
finest shape ;” and remarked: “If it be 
the chief point of friendship to comply 
with afriend’s motions and inclinations, he 
possesses this in an eminent degree. He 
lies down when I sit, and walks when I 
walk, which is more than many friends 
can pretend to.” Charles Kingsley’s dog 
Dandy, a fine Scotch terrier, was his 
companion in all his parish walks, attended 
at the cottage-lectures and school-lessons, 
and was his and the children’s friend for 
thirteen years. Charles Lamb had a pet, 
but could not control it. In an account of 
his friends and acquaintances, Patmore 
said: “ Just before the Lambs quitted the 
metropolis for the voluntary banishment 
at Enfield Chase, they came to spend a day 
with me at Fulham, and brought with 
them a companion, who, dumb animal 
though it was, had for some time past been 
in the habit of giving play to one of Charles 
Lamb’s amiable characteristics—that of 
sacrificing his own feelings and inclinations 
to those of others. The performance of 





the pig-driver that Leigh Hunt describes 
so capitally in the Companion must have 
been an easy and straightforward thing 
compared with the enterprise of the dear 
couple in conducting Dash from Islington 
to Fulham. It appeared, however, that 
they had not undertaken it this time for 
Dash’s gratification ; but—as I had often 
admired the dog—to ask me if I would 
accept him: ‘if only out of charity,’ said 
Miss Lamb, ‘for if we keep him much 
longer he’ll be the death of Charles,’ I 
readily took charge of the unruly favourite, 
and soon found, as I suspected, that his 
wild and wilful ways were a pure im- 
position upon the easy temper of Lamb, 
for as soon as he found himself in the 
keeping of one who knew what dog- 
decorum was, he subsided into the best 
bred and best behaved of his species.” A 
few weeks after Patmore took charge of 
him, Lamb wrote a characteristic letter in 
which he said: ‘‘ Excuse my anxiety, but 
how is Dash? Goes he muzzled, or aperto 
ore’? Are his intellects sound, or does he 
wander a little in his conversation? You 
cannot be too careful to watch the first 
symptoms of incoherence. The first illo- 
gical snarl he makes, to St. Luke’s with 
him. All the dogs here are going mad, if 
you believe the overseers; but I protest 
they seem to me very rational and 
collected. But nothing is so deceitful as 
mad people to those who are not used to 
them. Try him with hot water. If he 
won't lick it up, it is a sign he does not 
like it. Does his tail wag horizontally or 
perpendicularly ? That has decided the 
fate of many dogs in Enfield. Is his 
general deportment cheerful? I mean 
when he is pleased, for otherwise there is 
no judging. You can’t be too careful. 
Has he bit any of the children yet? If 
he has, have them shot, and keep him for 
curiosity to see if it was the hydrophobia.” 

Goldsmith had a dog about which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds tells the following 
story. Calling upon the poet one day, 
he found him in the double occupation 
of turning a couplet and teaching a pet 
dog to sit upon his haunches. At one 
time he would glance his eye at his desk, 
and at another shake his finger at the dog 
to make him retain his position. The last 
lines on the page were still wet ; they form 
a part of the description of Italy : 


By sports like these are all their cares beguiled ; 
The sports of children satisfy the child. 


Illustrations of the faithfulness of dogs 
might be quoted in abundance. The 
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Ettrick shepherd, James Hogg, says of the 
shepherd’s dog : “ He will follow his master 
through any hardship, in hunger and 
fatigue, without murmuring or repining, 
till he literally falls down dead at his feet.” 
Hector, one of the poet’s own dogs, once 
carried fidelity to an extreme. A dark 
and pouring night prevented his seeing 
that the lambs were already safely shut in 
on every side, and so, hungry, worn-out, 
and cold, his eyes steadily fixed on his 
charge, he remained till the break of day. 
Well might Hogg write : 

Man, here is ane will haud ye dear; 

Man, here is ane will ne’er forsake ye ! 

No wonder that some men leave money 
for the support of their four-footed friends. 
Among the curiosities of wills, the case has 
been noticed of Mr. Berkely, of Knights- 
bridge, who died in 1805. He left thirty 
pounds to four of his dogs. During a journey 
through France and Italy, this gentleman, 
being attacked by brigands, had been pro- 
tected and saved by his dog. The four 
animals he pensioned in his will were the 
descendants of this faithful friend. Feeling 
his end near, Mr. Berkely desired that two 
armchairs might be brought to his bedside, 
and, his four dogs being seated on them, 
he received their last caresses, which he 
returned with the best of his failing 
strength, and died in their paws. By an 
article in his will, he ordered that the busts 
of his four dogs should be carved in stone 
and placed at four corners of his tomb. 

Dr. Johnson and Southey were fond of 
cats. Southey declared that no house is 
properly furnished without a child rising 
three years and a kitten rising three weeks. 
Lord Chesterfield left a sum of money for 
the support of his favourite cat. Prince 
Krapotkine, like other famous captives, has 
a prison pet—a cat, which has been a gaol- 
bird almost from its birth, and has grown 
to be a great favourite with the Prince. 
Like Sir Walter Scott’s cat, this cat can do 
everything but talk. “For instance, when 
it wants my door opened,” remarks the 
Prince, “it does not mew, it stretches 
itself to its full length and shakes the latch 
with its paw. If the door had another kind 
of fastening, it would certainly open it by 
raising the latch. It knows perfectly well 
the meaning of all the bells which ring in 
the prison—that to bid the inmates rise in 
the morning, that which sounds before 
soup is served. Its dictionary is very 
limited, but it understands perfectly the 
meaning of the words it knows. Thus, in 
the evening when I walk into my room, it 





performs all sorts of gambols, and by 
making certain special sounds, endeavours 
to make me play with it at hide-and-seek— 
it plays this game exactly as children do, 
and insists that each party should hide in 
his turn—or to draw a string along for it to 
run after. If, in reply to its invitation to 
play, I say to it, ‘What do you want? 
Food? Drink?’ it is displeased, and goes 
with a sulky air to sit behind my little 
stove. But when I say, ‘The string?’ it 
replies immediately by two sounds, con- 
cerning the affirmative tone of which there 
can be no doubt. I could relate other in- 
stances of sagacity, but I do not wish to 
appear to impose upon the credulity of 
your readers. There is, however, an inte- 
resting point which it would be well to 
have cleared up. Are cats susceptible to 
music ? Without being able to affirm posi- 
tively, I believe they are. When my cat 
was little it several times seemed to us 
that it found a real pleasure in listening to 
some air of a pleasing cadence; for ex- 
ample, the waltz from Faust, provided that 
it was sung by a very high and pure voice. 
We even thought that music caused it to 
assume almost a sentimental air. It is un- 
necessary to say that my cat, like all 
others, is very susceptible to caresses, and, 
for I must confess its faults, to flattery. In 
general, cats are less intelligent than dogs, 
but by care and attention their inteliigence 
can be highly developed. I am sorry that 
I have not sufficient time, or I should un- 
dertake the education of my cat by a system 
of cards, as proposed by Lubbock.” 

The fondness of the late Charles Dickens 
for animals was a striking feature in his 
character, and is well shown in some of 
the most amusing and characteristic of his 
letters. 

Cowper’s chief pets were hares. Their 
names were Puss, Tiney, and Bess, and 
many references occur to them in his letters. 
As the hare is the most timid of animals, 
the question naturally arises, how did he 
tame them? “Puss,” he tells us in one 
letter, ‘was tamed by gentle usage ; Tiney 
was not to be tamed at all; and Bess had 
the courage and confidence that made him 
tame from the beginning. I always ad- 
mitted them into the parlour after supper, 
where the carpet afforded their feet a firm 
hold ; they would frisk, and bound, and 
play a thousand gambols, in which Bess, 
being remarkably strong and fearless, was 
always superior to the rest, and proved 
himself the Vestris of the party. One 
evening, the cat being in the room, had the 
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hardiness to pat Bess upon the cheek, an 
indignity which he resented by drumming 
upon her back with such violence that the 
cat was happy to escape from under his 
paws, and hide herself.” The poet has put 
into rhyme some account of his pets, under 
the title of Epitaph on a Hare. Although 
Tiney was the most unruly of the three, hs 
appears to have been held in the greatest 


-respect by his master, who wrote: 


Here lies, whom hound did never pursue, 
Nor swifter greyhound follow ; 

Whose foot ne’er tasted morning dew, 
Nor ear heard huntsman’s halloo. 


Old Tiney, surliest of his kind, 
Who, nursed with tender care, 
And to domestic bounds confined, 

Was still a wild jack-hare. 

According to Southey, these hares in- 
terested Cowper for nearly twelve years, 
when the last survivor died of old age, 
“ He has,” remarked his biographer, “ im- 
mortalised them in Latin and in English, 
in verse and in prose. They have been 
represented in prints and cut on seals, and 
his account of them, which in all editions 
of his poems is now appended to their 
Epitaph, contains more observations than 
had ever before been contributed towards 
natural history of this inoffensive race. 
He found in them as much difference of 
temperament and character as is observable 
in all domestic animals, and in men them- 
selves. . . . Tooneof these hares, that had 
never seen a spaniel, Cowper introduced a 
spaniel that had never seen a hare, and 
because one discovered no tokens of fear, 
and the other no symptom of hostility, he 
inferred there is no natural antipathy 
between dog and hare—a fallacious in- 
ference, for a dog in its wild state, which 
is its natural state, is a beast of prey.” 
Cowper’s pets were not confined to hares, 
He had two spaniels, called Beau and 
Marquis, and a cat which, like other cats, 
was in the habit of retiring to strange 
nooks to sit and think. Hence the poet 
wrote : 


I know not where she caught the trick. 
Nature, perhaps, itself had cast her 
Tn such a mould philosophique, 
Or else she learnt it of her master. 


A few pigeons and a couple of gold- 
finches, Tom and Dick, made up the roll of 
Cowper’s pets, Goldfinch Dick being the 
subject of the little poem entitled The 
Faithful Bird, relating how he escaped 
from his cage, but finding Tom would not 
follow his example, he 

A prison with a friend preferred, 
To liberty without, 
and made no use of the freedom he had won. 





Charles Reade appears to be the only 
other author who made pets of hares. A 
correspondent, who knew him well, saw 
him in his garden at Shepherd’s Bush with 
nearly a dozen tame hares gambolling at 
his feet. “It recalled Cowper,” he writes ; 
“but Reade, unlike Cowper, was a man of 
resolute will and masculine mind.” Bat 
the Rev. Compton Reade notes a striking 
difference between the love of the poet and 
the love of the novelist for their pets. 
“My uncle,” he says, “latterly was fond 
of animals, but not with the sort of poetic 
love for them displayed by Cowper. I 
question whether a keen sportsman, as 
Charles Reade was in his prime, ever 
develops the sort of tenderness of poets, 
besides which, though he was by fits and 
start charitable and even generous, his 
was never a sympathetic nature, but he 
was whimsical and capricious, with an 
amazing spice of eccentricity in his com- 
position. Years before he wrote a line his 
rooms in the purlieus of Leicester Square 
swarmed with squirrels; and long after- 
wards, when at Albert Gate, where his 
garden ran to the fringe of the Park, he 
had a brace of hares and two gazelles. But 
these pets did not live. It was at Shep- 
herd’s Bush that he collected a number of 
Belgian rabbits, not of hares. But they 
were wild and burrowed in the garden. 
Latterly I don’t think he cared for them. 
They used to sleep, by-the-bye, in the 
same cupboard with his two small dogs, 
and their only enemies were cats. Cowper’s 
hares were, if I remember rightly, not only 
pets but companions, and lived indoors ; 
whereas Charles Reade’s hares and rabbits 
were kept out of doors, and only saw their 
master occasionally.” At one time he 
owned a dog which looked like a sheep and 
thought like a Christian. Half-a-dozen 
times a day it would jump up on his table 
as he was writing, hold out one paw, and 
patiently wait until its master had gravely 
shaken it, and pronounced the formula, 
“How do you do, Sir? You must 
excuse me to-day, as I am very busy.” 
Then the dog would jump down, and would 
remain perfectly quiet. — 

The bird occupies a very prominent place 
in literature, and a short time ago Mr. 
Phil Robinson published a very amusing 
and entertaining volume on the treatment 
of birds by English poets. Some idea of 
the copiousness of his researches may be 
gathered from the fact that no fewer than 
thirty pages are devoted to the lark alone; 
but although poets have sung the praises 
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of birds, it cannot, for obvious reasons, be 
said that they have shown the same affec- 
tion for them as for dogs. Only two 
instances occur to us in which an author 
has made a pet of a bird. The first case 
is that of Christopher North’s sparrow, and 
second, that of Michael Davitt’s blackbird. 
Mrs. Gordon, in her biography of Chris- 
topher North, tells the following story of 
his sparrow: ‘‘Iremember a hapless sparrow 
being found lying on the door-steps, scarcely 
fledged and quite unable to do for herself. 
It was brought into the house, and from 
that moment became a protégée of my 
father’s. It found a lodging in his room, 
and before long was perfectly domesticated, 
leading a life of uninterrupted peace and 
prosperity for nearly eleven years. It 
seemed quite of opinion that it was the 
most important occupant of the apartment, 
and would peck and chirp when it liked, 
not unfrequently nestling in the folds of 
its patron’s waistcoat, attracted by the 
warmth it found there. Then, with a 
bolder stroke of familiarity, it would hop 
upon his shoulder, and, picking off some 
straggling hair from the long locks hanging 
about his neck, would jump away to his 
cage, and, depositing the treasure with an 
air of triumph, return to fresh conquests, 
quite certain of welcome. The creature 
seemed positively influenced by constant 
association with its master. It grew in 
stature and began to assume a noble and 
defiant look.” 

Not less interesting is the account 
Mr. Michael Davitt, the founder of the 
Irish Land League, gives us of his 
prison blackbird. His book, entitled 
Leaves from a Prison Diary, takes 
the form of lectures to his pet blackbird, 
Jo, to whom these prison jottings are 
affectionately dedicated, ‘In memory of a 
little confiding friend, whose playful moods 
and loving familiarity helped to cheer the 
solitude of a convict cell.” 

“JT was remitted,” the author tells 
us in his preface, ‘to Portland Prison, 
on the 3rd February, 1881. Shortly 
afterwards, through the kindness of 
the governor, a young blackbird came 
into my possession. For some months 
I relieved the tedium of my solitude by 
efforts to win the confidence of my com- 
panion, with the happiest results. He 
would stand upon my breast as I lay in 
bed in the morning, and awaken me from 
sleep. He would perch upon the edge of 
my plate and share my porridge. His 
familiarity was such that on showing him 





a small piece of slate-pencil, and then 
placing it in my waistcoat-pocket, he would 
immediately abstract it. He would perch 
upon the edge of my slate, as it was 
adjusted between my knees, and watching 
the course of the pencil as I wrote, would 
make the most amusing efforts to peck the 
marks from off the slate. He would fetch 
and carry as faithfully as any well-trained 
dog. Towards evening he would resort to 
his perch, the post of the iron bedstead, 
and there remain silent and still till the 
dawning of another day, when his chirrup 
would again be heard, like the voice of 
nature, before the herald of civilisation— 
the clang of the prison-bell at five o’clock. 
One evening, as Jo sat upon his perch, it 
occurred to me to constitute him chairman 
and audience of a course of lectures; and 
with him constantly before me as the 
representative of my fellow -creatures, I 
jotted down what I have substantially 
reproduced in the following pages.” Davitt 
rewarded his blackbird by setting it free 
at the conclusion of his last lecture. “I 
opened his door with a trembling hand, 
when quick as a flash of lightning he rushed 
from the cage with a wild scream of delight, 
and in a moment was beyond the walls 
of the prison! The instinct of freedom 
was too powerful to be resisted, though 


I had indulged the fond hope that he would . 


have remained with me. But he taught 
me the lesson which can never be unlearned 
by either country, prisoner, or bird, that 
nature will not be denied, and that liberty 
is more to be desired than fetters of gold.” 

Frank Buckland did not confine his love 
to any particular animal. With the eye of 
a naturalist he could see beauty in all 
creatures; but, in his account of his pet rat, 
he gives another reason for the peculiarity 
of his taste. ‘I owe a great deal to rats,” 
he remarks in his Notes and Jottings from 
Animal Life. “When a student at St. 
George’s Hospital I wrote an article on 
rats, which I sent to a magazine, and, to 
my great amazement, the publishers sent 
me a cheque for it. From that moment I 
have taken a great liking to my first 
patrons in literature—viz., rats; and I 
always somehow connect them in my 
memory with publishers, I have for the 
last twenty years never been without a 
tame rat. I almost forget where the rat I 
am writing about came from. I believe he 
was one I rescued from an untimely end 
by being swallowed by the ant-eaters at 
the Zoological Gardens. He has now lived 
for four years and longer in a squirrel’s- 
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cage y at one end of the mantelpiece, while 
the other is ornamented by a corresponding 
squirrel’s-cage, containing a sick marmoset, 
which answers to the name of Judy. Both 
Judy and the rat being nocturnal animals, 
remain all day long coiled up in their 
respective cages. When the gas is lighted 
at night Judy comes out of her cage and | 
bows to the rat, while the rat comes “out of 
his cage, and, lifting his white nose in the 
air, nods in a supercilious manner to Judy.” 
Even rats are not without their good 
qualities. Miss Frances Power Cobbe tells 
us a story of a French convict who was | 
reformed by a rat—a man who was long 
the terror of prison authorities. Time 
after time he had broken out, and made 
savage assaults on his gaolers. Stripes and 
chains had been multiplied year after year, 
and he was habitually confined in an 
underground cell, whence he was only taken 
to work with his fellow-convicts in the 
prison-yard, but his ferocity long remained 
untamed. At last it was observed that he | 
grew rather more calm and docile, without | 
apparent cause for the change, till one day, | 
when he was working with his comrades, 
a large rat suddenly leaped from the breast 
of his coat, and ran across the yard. 
Naturally, the cry was raised to kill the 
rat, and the men were preparing to throw 
stones at it, when the convict, hitherto so 
ferocious, with a sudden outburst of feeling 
implored them to desist, and allow him to 
recover his favourite. The prison officials 
for once were guided by happy com- 
passion, and suffered him to call back 
his rat, which came to his voice, and 
nestled back in his dress. The convict’s 
gratitude was as strong as his rebellious dis- 
position had hitherto proved, and from that 
day heproved submissive and orderly. After 
some years he became the trusted assistant 
of the gaolers, and finally was killed in | 
defending them against a mutiny of the | 
other convicts.. The love of that humble | 
creature finding a place in his rough heart | | 
had changed his whole character. Who | . 
shall limit the miracles to be wrought by | 
affection, when the love of a rat could | 
transform a man 4? | 
Charles Kingsley taught his children to | 
respect even the most loathsome creatures. | | 
“On the lawn,” remarks Mrs. Kingsley, 
“dwelt a family of natter-jacks (running 
toads), who lived on from year to year in 








the same hole in the green bank, where 
the scythe was never allowed to approach. 
He had two little friends in a pair of sand- 
wasps who lived in the crack of the window 
in his dressing-room, one of which he had 
saved from drowning in a hand-basin, 
taking it tenderly into the sunshine to dry ; 
and every spring he would look out eagerly 
for them, or their children, who came out 
of, or returned to, the same crack. The 
little flycatcher, who built its nest every 
year under his bedroom-window, was a 
constant joy to him. He had also a 
favourite slow-worm in the churchyard, 
which his parishioners were warned not to 
kill from the mistaken idea prevalent 
in Eversley that slow-worms were poi- 
sonous, All these tastes he encouraged 
in his children, teaching them to love 
and handle gently, without disgust, 
all living things—toads, frogs, beetles—as 
works and wonders from the hand of a 
living God. His guests were surprised one 
morning at breakfast, when his little girl 
ran up to the open window of the dining- 
room, holding a long, repulsive-looking 
worm in her hand. ‘Qh, daddy, look at 
this delightful worm.’” 

That daring special correspondent, the 
late Mr. E, O’Donovan, relieved the 
monotony of captivity at Merv by gather- 
ing around him a number of strange pets. 
They included a beautiful specimen of the 
antelope of the plain, a gerfalcon, three 
young jackals, two black cats, and a 
hedgehog ! 

But one thing is clear—that our greatest 
writers set an example in respect to the 
treatment of animals which we should like 
more generally followed. Mr. Edward 
Byron Nicholson wrote, a few years ago, a 
new essay in ethics, entitled, The Rights of 


'an Animal, which sets forth, without ex- 


aggeration, that man’s duty to his neigh- 
bour extends to the lower animals, even to 
those who possess only the slightest 
ow for a mene or _ 
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